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HOME ATMOSPHERE. 

( F all the minor arts and sciences none is more delight- 

ful in itself or richer in its compensations than the 
creation of the home atmosphere; and although the ability 
to make a home is a natural endowment of some fortunate 
beings, it is not the less a talent which may be cultivated, 
and which will continually repay the time and care de 
voted to its acquirement. 

Men sometimes elect to live together in bachelor free- 
dom, surrounding themselves with comforts and luxuries, 
having well-trained servants, so that the household ma- 
chinery moves without noise or jar, and then flatter them- 
selves that they have made a new Eden. Perhaps they 
have; but it is the Eden which existed before ‘‘ Heaven's 
last, best gift”’ was bestowed upon the world, and at its 
very best is only a lifeless imitation of the beautiful real. 
ity, since it lacks the ‘‘ womanly atmosphere of home,” 
and is without its nameless grace, its abiding sweetness, 
its indefinable but most potent charm. Yet a houseful of 
women can make a home in the fullest sense of all that 
the dear word includes; indeed, a solitary dweller of the 
gifted sex will succeed in investing her belongings with 
the permanent comfort and the dainty grace which belong 
to the real home atmosphere. There are houses and there 
are homes, and it must be a very indifferent or a very 
selfish woman who cannot evolve a home from the least 
promising elements, and take pride in improving it to the 
utmost 

The majority of women possess what Hawthorne culls 
‘‘the gift of practical arrangement,” which is, he con- 
tinues, *‘ a kind of natural magic that enables these favored 
ones to bring out the hidden capabilities of things around 
them, and particularly to give a look of habitableness to 
any place which, for however brief a period, may happen 
to be their home.” Under the skilful touch of these per- 
sons, unpromising or incongruous materials are brought 
into subjection, harmonious arrangements replace stiff 
outlines, defects are concealed and good points empha- 
sized, so that rooms which have been hard and forbidding 
assume @ genial and inviting aspect. These clever folks 
not only work their spells upon unlovely surroundings; 
they accomplish what is even more difficult by giving an 
air of domesticity and use to the most splendid apart- 
ments, effectually dispelling that soulless magnificence 
which is so depressing to warm-hearted every-day people. 
That a home atmosphere can exist ‘‘'mid pleasures and 
palaces” was proved by the experience of a dear old gen- 
tleman who spent his earlier manhood in Paris while 
Louis Philippe was King of the French. Although a 
private American citizen, he had the entrée of the Tuile- 
ries, and passed many pleasant informal evenings in the 
royal family circle, the Queen and princesses occupying 
themselves with embroidery, like the lovely ladies of oid 
romance, while the Citizen King chatted gayly with his 
guest. The reminiscences were pretty in their details, 
and very novel to the young people, who listened to them 
with surprise; for although they had passed the age of 
thinking that kings and queens wear their crowns in all 
their waking hours, they still cherished fantastic ideas 
with which such simplicity and lack of ceremony ill 
agreed 

Order, indeed, must reign in every true home, and there 
must be some regulations for the general good which are 
gently but firmly enforced. Sometimes mists of discon- 
tent,or sharp gusts of rebellion darken and disturb the 
air, but these become fewer as the dear mother way is 
recognized to be always the best way. Those who are 
brought up in the sweet atmosphere of a happy, well- 
ordered home carry with them through life the beautiful 
memories of their young days, cherishing them even more 
fondly when to remember becomes *‘a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.” 


MRS. VAN TWILLER AT MALTA. 


VENTURED to ask him why the Maltese spoke no 

English. This was in the ballroom of the palace. His 
Excellency the governor and his wife were receiving at 
one end of the room; the baod was playing at the ee 
We had come up the broad, winding, white marble stair- 
case, on which the gentlemen and officers had deposited 
their bats and overcoats, each one taking the corner of a 
step. There was mo agey | no dressing-room. Coming 
in out of the darkness of the court-yard, they seemed to 
us a party of tired tramps lying there, or a line of suppli- 
cants prostrate before av antechamber. 

On either side of the long corridors through which the 
guests entered or strolled between dances stood at regu- 
lar intervals suits of mounted armor, those of the long 
dead knights of Malta, like sentinels on parade and ghosts 
of ancient warriors, unmoved by mirth or revelry; silent 
reminders they seemed to me of a strength that had once 
ruled here with glory and departed, even as the strength 
that now rules must itself inevitably depart. For in these 
lands that lie about the borders of this Mediterranean Sea, 
where one civilization after another has risen and fallen, 
their broken monuments piled upon each other, centuries 
between the stones, nothing seems more certain than that 
« power which has reached a highest place before the world, 
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has reached that place from which its own decline has al- 
ready begun. 

I ventured to ask him, as I said, being far more interest- 
ed in the question than even in the brilliancy about me— 
the pretty women and the pretty clothes, the officers in 
Highland dress, bare knees and kilted skirts, the red coats, 
the gold lace, the decorations, and all that. He drew his 
heavy eyebrows together, and looked at me sharply from 
under them. All middle-aged officers the world over have 
a trick of doing thut—all middle-aged officers, 1 mean, who 
have never fought in battle. It was quite a moment be- 
fore he answered. I thought I might have trod upon some 
forbidden ground. Then he said: ‘* The Maltese outuum- 
ber the English. What inducement have they to learn a 
language spoken by a miuority?’ This seemed unsatis- 
factory enough, and I was glad when Mrs. Van Twiller, 
quite unconsciously, a few miuutes later, asked him again. 
For we had heard through the town that the English did 
not own Malta at all; that the islanders were proud of hav- 
ing their own independent government; that they felt them- 
selves quite a distinct people. The descendants of brave 
knights, they loved the memory of their ancient glories, 
and were happier in being shopkeepers than in bending to 
the yoke of any foreigu power claiming a protectorate. 
Philosophers of a new order we thought them, though we 
had no time to test their tencts. 

He looked sharply at Mrs. Van Twiller, as he had done 
at me, saying, after the same kind of pause, that it was be- 
cause England was ruled by a lot of old women of both 
sexes, who were too timid to enforce severe measures. 
Some one at that moment came to take Mrs. Van Twiller 
into the supper-room, that great hall where that gold- 
incrusted armor for which eight thousand pounds was 
offered stands side by side with that worn by the brave 
La Valette. 

When Mrs. Van Twiller went he too turned away ; 
but even as the dancing went on, and I saw those splendid- 
looking officers glide in and out some measure—men so 
secure in their careless confidence no power on earth, it 
seemed, could shake them—I kept wondering how firm, 
after all, was England's hold, and how long it would be 
before it was loosed. 

I must have seemed a solemn figure, for Miss Townsend, 
who allows noue of it about her, laughing, led me away to 
the conservatory at the end of the corridor. But here, be- 
hind the palms, we caught sight of just the bare knee and 
the plaided stocking of some leg that was crossed. The 
Highlanders were to leave in a few days for Gibraltar. 
We have ever since wanted to know whetlier, after we 
turned away, she had promised to be ready when he came 
back to claim her. 

We too had, however, to say good-by to Malta. At 
twelve o’clock that night the Zawrus was to sail. Like 
Cinderella, Miss Townsend put off the time of going till 
the clock had struck. Tue midnight moon was rising be- 
hind that tower on which the ear and eye are carved, and 
all the water was asparkle, the anchors of the Taurus 
raised, when we at last reached the landing aud bailed a 
two-oared ferry to pilot us across. Miss Townsend, with 
her opera cloak drawn about her, seemed, as she stood: by 
the vessel's side, her eyes on the lights of Malta, as forlorn 
as Cinderella herself by her kitchen fire. “ She is wonder. 
ing which of the princes she saw will send to match her 
slipper,” Miss Van Auken whispered to me just befure 
she disappeared below. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LESSONS OF DEFEAT. 


FTER any defeat, whether in a battle, a football game, 
or a reform, the first impulse is to call it the result 
of accident; then to pick out some minor and trivial ex- 
planation; and only very slowly to acknowledge to our- 
selves, at last, the real source of trouble. Even in a success- 
ful campaign there are almost always ups and downs. 
The Japanese war with China is almost the ouly impor- 
tant war in which one side had it all its own way through- 
out, although the Franco-Prussian war came pretty near 
it. In the longer contest for social reforms, in particular, 
success usually comes only after many years, and the ad- 
vance of those years is like that of every ocean tide, now 
advancing, now apparently withdrawing, 
**Plang shoreward now, to be regathered soon 
With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
nd semblance of return.” 
This has been more true of the various movements in re- 
gard to the ition of women than of almost any other 
reform, precisely because this is the most far-reaching. No 
other reform touches one-half the human race directly 
and the other half indirectly. Many successes and many 
defeats, many wise acts and many foolish ones, must go 
to the adjustment of a question which is as wide as hu- 
manity itself. 

Much of the old debatable ground in all this discussion 
has been swept away. It is not many years since it was 
even doubted whether any woman had even the voice to 
address a public meeting, and this in view of the obvious 
fact that Jenny Lind could fill, in singing, as large a hall 
as Lablache. Then it was believed that no assembly of 
women could ever keep order, or do anything methodical- 
ly, or refrain from screaming aloud together at the top 
of their voices. Even now, at any small dlepute or con- 
test in a convention of women, the newspapers eagerly 
dilate upon it, and say, ‘‘I told you so,” whereas an equal 
number of men might have broken each other’s heads with 
shillalabs and attracted no notice whatever. On these 
points women have simply established their positions, and 
all comment may subside. When we ask why, having 
gained so much ground, they do not gain more, the reply 
must be that the larger the enterprise the more time it 
takes. Meanwhile it is not hard to find some obstacles 
of woman's own creating which still hem them in. The 
old attitude, occasionally taken, that women and men are 
natural antagonists now rarely occurs. The same cannot 
be said of the position, still urged by mavy well-meaning 
women, of the t intrinsic act superiority of their 
sex. This is a dangerous assumption, and cuts both ways. 
If their hitherto subordinate position, men say, has given 
them this vast elevation, is it not a pity to change it? 

Even the claim, often urged, of the smaller proportion of 
women in our prisons does not bear too much emphasis, 
lest it be used in the other direction. If women are rigid- 
ly subjected, they will not be likely to fight; if they do 
not coutrol their own earnings, they cannot easily de- 
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fraud and be sent to jail for it. It is much too early to 
decide what effect the freedom recently conceded is to se- 
cure. In stealing from shops, women have plainly no- 
thing to learn from men; but stealing from employers is 
as yel very rare them, because it is a comparative- 
ly recent thing for them to be trusted as they are now. 

ppression has hitherto been a security. To a woman 
bookkeeper anything like fraud appears terrific, not mor- 
ally alone, but because she sees in imagination the prison- 
er’s box in some court-house as the inevitable result. The 
young man in the same situation knows that many cheat 
and few are convicted, and so becomes demoralized. Is 
it in human nature that familiarity with business life 
should not bring a similar risk to women? 

It is, it seems to me, a very dangerous flattery to with- 
hold these facts. It is dangerous to'say that women ‘‘as 
women ” are going to reform the world. They are to re- 
form it as-just and intelligent human beings, if they re- 
form it at all; withethe added advantage, if any, that 
they are less endangered by some sensual temptations, 
om 4 that they have the closer anchorage to the cradle to 
keep them safer. Even these facts may sometimes make 
their judgment in legislation no more trustworthy than 
that of men, because they are less acquainted with the 
temptations against which they legislate. I should be 
sorry to see the question of prohibitory legislation, for 
instance, left to a constituency of women alone. Even in 
regard to war and peace, on which such claims have been 
made as to the special ability of women to legislate, I 
should be sorry to trust such questions wholly to them. 
In the late discussion on Armenian outrages, for instance, 
it is to be noticed that the very ladies who had preached 
universal peace as sure to come from women’s votin 
were among the first to urge that our government shoul 
proceed to investigate those outrages officially, with the 
Sultan’s consent or without it. hen we consider how 
instantly such action would involve us in those difficult 
European problems in which we are powerless without 

uadrupling our navy, it is impossible not to recall the 
Teensigtion which Heine gives of his early preceptor, 
Schramm, who had written a treatise on Universal Peace, 
and in whose classes the school-boys always fought with 
especial vigor. 

t is the writer’s firm belief that the advancement of 
woman can only be secured | just and reasonable claims. 
It is not best to claim—whuat is doubtful—that women are 
intrinsically far wiserand better than men. It is enough to 
claim, what grows more and more obvious, that women 
are intrinsically as good as men, and as wise. The one 
thing certain is that women will look out for the rights 
and needs of their own sex better than men can, because 
they know more about them. It is also certain that, to 
make progress sure and permanent, all that women de- 
mand must rest upon its own basis, and not be intermin- 
gled with other questions on which men differ, and women 
ought also to differ. Try to conciliate any political party 
by pledging women’s votes to it, and you simply drive 
off the other party, and forfeit the respect of that to 
which you make advances. To make women’s voting a 
mere incident of the temperance movement, or a means by 
which one sect can persecute another sect, is to damage the 
whole enterprise; and yet'we see this done every year in 
some of the most important States of the Union. Then, 
when the “ cause” goes backward, it is attributed to some 
little device of the liquor dealers, or some trivial influence 
utterly inadequate to produce the result. What is needed 
in such cases is not a new trick, but an importation of 
more sensible leaders. 

Above all, women need to guard against the impression 
that the world is to be ned by merely substituting un- 
wise women for unwise men. At the end of Ibsen's re- 
markable play, The Pillars of Society, when the repentant 
sinner finally bows before his wife and says, ‘It is you 
women who are the pillars of society,” his stronger sister- 
in-law puts her band firmly on his shoulder and says: 
“Then you have learned a poor lesson, brother-in-law! 


No, no! the spirits of truth and of freedom—these are the 
real pillars of society.” y 7 
oy OUR PARIS cm 
LETTER 


fgXHE President of the republic and Madame Faure 
gave one of their large public balls last evening at 
the Elysée Palace. We went down quite late, and were 
fully an hour in getting from our carriage to the first 
salon of the palace, where the President and his party 
were receiving. The entire front of the Elysée was brill- 
iant with electric lights, and over the entrance was draped 
asort of canopy, with a marquise leading from it, of old 
tapestries. Along the grand stairway were stationed the 
Republican guard, and the name of each guest was an- 
nounced by a huissier, au usher in knee-breeches, wearing 
a long silver chain about his neck, who stood at the door 
of the President’s salon. The President, wearing across 
his breast the broad red ribbon of Grand Master of the 
Légion d’'Honneur, stood in the centre of the room, with 
Madame Faure at his left. The hand-shake, as a cere- 
monial, is unknown in France. Guests who were not per- 
sonally acquainted simply bowed low as they went by. 
For his acquaintances the President bad a grasp of the 
hand and a few kindly words of greeting. Madame Faure 
is rather short, a little stout, and has a very intelligent, 
expressive face, full of ‘interest and charm. She was 
dressed in black velvet, with a corsage embroidered in 
jets, and wore a necklace of diamonds, and diamond ai- 
reites in her hair. By her side were her two daughters, 
adame Réné Berge, in rose-colored satin, and Mile. Lucie 
Faure, in pale blue. Back of the Presidential party were 
all the members of his civil and military household. 

We noticed some beautiful toilettes. Lady Dufferin, 
the British Ambassadress, was dressed in gray velvet, and 
wore a magnificent diamond tiara and numerous orders. 
The Spanish Ambassadress, Madame Leon of Castille, 
was in mauve, and the Swedish Ambassadress in gray satin 
trimmed with lace. Mr. and Mrs. Eustis, the United 
States Ambassador, and his wife are on the Riviera, so 
the United States was represented by the Consul-General 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Morss—Mrs. Morss wearing a 
charming gown of yellow satin trimmed with lace and 
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clusters of roses. With them was a eed young girl in 
white, Miss Elsie Buschbeck, of Philadelphia. dame 
Ribot was in Ophélie colored velvet; ‘‘Gyp;” the Count- 
ess de Martel, in mauve; and a beautiful gown worn by 
an ambassadress whose name I cannot remember was of 
satin changing from pale rose to mauve, with a garland 
of orchids over the corsage. 

Many pretty ball gowus for young girls were of white 
satin, with corsages either of satin, chiffon, or tulle, made 
in blouse effect, and spangled. Around the décolletage 
were dainty ruches of tulle or chiffon, starred with roses, 
daisies, or lilies-of-the-valley. Often a few sprays of 
flowers fell from the middle of the back behind to the 
belt, there to meet a great bunch of the same posies, 
caught in a rosette- of tulle or chiffon, with long sprays 
falling over the skirt. This pluie spray is very much 
seen on evening and wedding dresses. Miss Flora del 
Monté, who.was married a few days ago to the Count 
Franz de Pellan, wore at the church ceremony « beauti- 
ful gown of ivory satin, with a very long square train 
trimmed witha puff of white-mousseline de soie, in which 
nestled sprays of orange blossoms, with a pluie of the 
same flowers falling from the belt. The corsage was very 
simple, of the ivory satin veiled with mousseline de soie, 
shirred at the belt. -The immense sleeves were very full 
to the elbow, and from there fitted tightly, giving the 
effect of a deep cuff. 

The bridemaids at this pretty wedding, Mile. de Briey 
and Miss Walsh, wore blue and gray respectively—Mlle. 
de Bricy, a blue taffeta striped with black lines, and one of 
the new flower bonnets in blue and yellow flowers with 
fanlike ornaments of jet; and Miss Walsh a gray ve- 
loutine with corsage made with three pleats ornamented 
with cut-steel buttons, with crevés of white chiffon peep- 
ing out from between them. Mrs. Del Monté, the mother 
of the bride, wore a lovely gown of silver-gray moiré 
trimmed with yellow chiffon. The corsage was made 
with a sort of yoke of guipure lace, daintily embroidered 
with gold and smail jet cabochons. The Countess de 
Pellan’s travelling gown was of dark blue cloth, with a 
pelerine to match, finished with a deep sable collar. 

It is odd to think that while Lent announces the end 
of the season in New York, it is simply the harbinger of 
the beginning of it here. Many prominent members of 
the American colony only take a reception day after the 
end of March; and the dressmakers, when we went out 
this week to hunt for pretty things for spring, — us 
with the perennial remark: ‘Ca commence. Mais c'est 
toujours un peu la morte saison, vous savez!” Never- 
theless, we succeeded in finding some charming things. 
Crépon, I should think, would come to be almost a uni- 
form this year, it seems so unreservedly popular. One of 
the prettiest gowns I have seen is in black crépon, the 
skirt extremely full, of course, the corsage made with a 
front of black spangled chiffon over pink satin. The 
satin and chiffon are put on in a loose blouse effect, but 
the chiffon blouse is made with strips of lace insertion, 
alternating with the spangled gauze, the lace heavy, in a 
loose open pattern that gives the effect of eyelet-holes, so 
that the satin shows like narrow ribbon run through. 
Over the shoulders fall deep pointed collarettes of chiffon, 
edged with luce in points to match the insertion. An 
other little crépon gown of Madame Alexandre’s had the 
front pleat entirely made of guipure embroidered with jet 
puillettes. Still another had the whole front pleated, and 
hanging over the belt in blouse effect, a wide box-pleat in 
the centre, and narrow side pleats on each side of it, these 
last covered with narrow ribbons of a different color from 
the gown. For instance, a gown of réséda green had rib- 
bons of narrow black satin, with cut-steel buttons down 
the centre of the pleat. The collar and belt were of black 
satin ribbon. Some lovely gowns for early summer were 
in changeable taffeta. A tiny green and pink check chang- 
ing to blue had the front entirely covered with guipure in 
a pattern of a coarse net covered with small leaves in solid 
lace-work. These leaves were entirely covered with iri- 
descent paillettes. From under the arm seams came a 
little round jacket of blue velvet, a sort of simulated bo- 
lero covered to within two inches of the edge with the 
same spangled lace of which the corsage front was made, 

Redfern tells me. that the little bolero has positively 
gone out for the coming season. He is making little 
coats with very short godet backs coming just below the 
waist, and cut-away fronts with a turn-over collar like a 
man’s, and revers of black velvet, for his new tailor gowns. 
We looked at bicycle costumes, found nothing very new, 
but al! of his models very pretty. What he calls a ‘‘ park 
costume” consists of full knickerbocker trousers falling 
just below the knee, and a double-breasted coat with a 
long skirt coming to the knees. The popular little cos- 
tume of bolero and knickerbockers is seen in navy-blue 
cloth with a white piqué bolero and a blue shirt. Others 
are in homespuns or tweeds. One popular model has a 
coat that is single-breasted with a godet back. Lovely 
waists to be worn with summer skirts are in crépe de 
Chine, in Persian pattern, in the most delicate and ex- 
quisite colors. They are made with the lower part shirred 
like a deep girdle, the upper part falling over im loose 
box-pleats, or in one large box-pleat, both in front and be- 
hind. A pretty little variety of the eternal blouse we saw 
the other evening at Boniface’s new play at the Francais, 
Les Petites Marques. It was a gown for a young girl, in 
cream-colored silk crépon. The corsage had the front 
entirely made of cream-colored spangled chiffon, shirred 
across the bust and at the belt, and falling over so as to 
give the effect of two blouses. The collar and belt were 
in velvet the color of Parma violets, which seems to be 
very popular this spring. Redfern has just made a gown 
of white cloth for the Riviera with the blouse front en- 
tirely of Parma-violet velvet, spangled in a pattern, with 
a deep pointed collarette of the same falling over the 
shoulders. 

[ mustn't forget to tell you of some of Virot’s lovely 
new hats. One of her favorite new models is *‘ the par- 
don,” so called because it was invented for Mile. Bartet 
to wear in Jules Lemaitre’s new play of that name at the 
Comédie Francaise. It is made of a rather coarse white 
straw in little wheels in a shape that faintly suggests a 
modified harlequin hat, and is entirely in straw, trimmed 
at each side with bunches of jet pansies, with a tall black 
pompon at the top. The crowns of Virot’s hats are very 
low this year, and the pompons very high. One of her 
novelties is horse-hair, padlleté, that is a delightfully light 
and airy little shape, in tiny wheels of crin, each one hold- 
ing a jet. Lace hats are trimmed with bunches of roses 
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of two colors, and with a deep fall of lace on the sides, 
caught up in front from off the face, and falling almost to 
the ears beyoud, Katuarine De Forest. 





MATERIALS FOR GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


é ib new materials for the spring and summer season 

are especially suitable for the dresses of young girls 
and children, as they are of bright coloring, light of 
weight, and so soft and yielding that they do not crush or 
crease easily. For their best woollen gowns they will 
wear crépons, plain, striped, or crossbarred, and in most 
varied colors, silk and wool mixtures in dots and checks, 
and the new challis with colored grounds and Dresden 
designs. Second-best dresses for out-of-door, afternoon, 
and general wear are of Scotch tweeds, in irregular 
checks and mottled effects of bright green, China blue, 
or reddish-brown with white, while for school and out- 
ing dresses are the still popular serges, homespuns, and 
covert cloths. For occasions, dancing-school, parties, etc., 
are taffetas with chiné blossoms, and glacé grounds with 
or without figures, silk crépons, gaufré silks, and the new 
Persian grenadines made up over silk. 

Their washable gowns for summer will! be made of the 
durable linens and cottons. New grass linens and écru 
linen batistes have color introduced in dashes, bars, and 
stripes, or else they are quite plain, and there are heavier 
smooth linens, light blue, navy, pink, green, écru, and 
yellowish-brown, as well as the familiar twilled brown 
inev, Colored piqués are charming this year in lilac, 
yellow, pale blue, or pink, and white heavily ribbed piqué 
remains in favor for morning dresses in the country and 
at the seashore. Smoothly twilled teviot suitings and 
the soft Hindoo batistes are new cotton fabrics admirable 
for simple dresses. Scotch ginghams, silk ginghams, and 
zephyrs are so cool and durable that they remain in favor. 
Dimities are more dainty than ever in their new colored 
grounds with fine cords, the figures of branches, dots, or 
dashes in white. While for best wear are dotted Swiss 
muslins with tinted or white grounds, on which are 
printed wreaths or detached blossoms in natural colors, 
and the transparent organdies are of the same designs. 
Nainsooks with colored figures are new this season. and 
are made durable by crossbars and stripes in twills or 
raised white cords. For white dresses the pin- dotted 
Swiss muslins and those with sprigs of embroidery will 
rival nainsook for best gowns, while for simpler wear 
are the white silk ginghams introduced last year, known 
also as Swivel silks. Crépéd muslins come in all delicate 
colors and in white, and make very effective dresses when 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. 


FOR LARGE GIRLS. 

Girls in their teens wear frocks made like those of their 
grown-up sisters, who now delight in the simple gowns of 
the ingénue. The waist is belted,whether of tweed, crépon 
linen, or cotton, and may be gathered or box-pleated to 
droop in blouse fashion in front, or it may have two or 
three Norfolk pleats, or there may be a shallow yoke. 
The closing is on the side or in the back, more often the 
latter, over an easy-fiited lining that has only three or four 
whalebones. There is a high stock-collar with a bow in 
the back and a belt to match, or else the ‘‘ Dutch neck” 
is rounded out below the throat and finished with a nar- 
row frill of lace or ribbon an inch wide above a twist of 
ribbon. A large collar, the top shaped to half-way up the 
shoulder seams, falls low on the sleeves and waist, either 
square below or in ery Berthas of gathered ruffles are 
giving way gradually to this collar, and if epaulettes are 
used they are shaped over the shoulder rather than gath- 
ered. The sleeves are very large mutton-legs, or else a 
single puff of great size to the elbow. Ribbons form 
bretelles and very high shoulder-knots. The full skirt 
reaches half-way to the shoe top for girls of fourteen, is 
straight all around, and nearly four yards wide. Older 
girls have longer skirts, som in front and on the sides 
and straight in the back, hanging over a foundation skirt. 
The plain skirt is preferred, though muslin frocks have 
rows of insertion above the hem. 

Beige and tan crépons, and those of light or dark blue, 
are in favor with girls of sixteen for afternoon and church 
dresses. They have a high waist of checked or plain 
taffeta silk, of green in a tan dress, or of red and blue 
plaids in blue crépon, made with a bouffant front, hooked 
in the back, and trimmed with a large collar of batiste or 
lace. The sleeves and skirt are of crépon. Satin or taf- 
feta ribbon forms the stock and belt, with large rosette or 
bow fastening. Their tweed dresses have a box-pleated 
waist with either one large double gem two tapering 
ones, or three straight pleats alike in front and back. 
Satin ribbon is used also for stock and belt. The mutton- 
leg sleeves and skirt are without trimming. An Eton 
jacket with pleated back and a gored skirt are chosen for 
serge or homespun outing and school suits to wear with 
percale or wash silk shirt-waists. One of blue serge, worn 
over a red and white striped silk shirt, has a large red 
piqué sailor collar buttoned inside the jacket over a sailor 
collar of the serge. White embroidery edges the red col- 
lar. Accompanying this are red piqué suspenders that 
are buttoned on the belt of the skirt in front and back, 
and transfer the weight of the skirt to the shoulders. 
Other outing suits of serge, or of brown or blue linen, or 
duck, or piqué, in colors or white, have a short blazer, 
an open jacket with a broad box-pleat down the back, to 
wear over shirt- waists. ru batiste frocks without lin- 
ing have a belted waist gathered at the neck in front, and 
at the belt in both front and back, with a white linen 
batiste collar around the shoulders> 


FOR SMALLER GIRLS. 

There is great variety in the outfit of girls from four 
to twelve years old, the smaller ones wearing low-necked 
dresses with guimpes, as well as the high neck with 
drooping blouse front, and the rounded Dutch neck. The 
waists of these dresses are of natural length, with or with- 
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out lining, and the skirts reach half-way to the shoe-top. 
The French dress, with its very long waist and very short 
skirt barely covering the kuee, is more in evidence this 
season than it has yet been. By some dressmakers this 
frock is commended only for girls four to eight years of 
age, while others, who cater to very fushionable mothers, 
make it for little tots of two or three years, and for girls 
of tert or eleven also. As a rule, all skirts are shorter and 
fuller this season. Infants’ first short dresses, mere yoke 
slips of nainsook, now show an inch of the stocking 
above the shoe top. For girls of two or three years are 
long belted waists, with the short French skirt just cov- 
ering the knee and measuring two yards and a half or 
three-quarters in width. For those four to twelve years 
old four or five breadths of material are used, and the 
straight short skirt is three yards and a half wide, those 
of thin ——_ or batiste requiring more fulness than 
skirts of piqué cr taffeta silk. 

Among pretty novelties is the best gown for a girl of 
eleven years. It is of white grenadine, with large flower 
design of many colors. The French skirt reaching just 
below the knee has five straight breadths, with wide hem, 
and stands out full over a silk foundation skirt. It is 

thered at the top to a low waist gathered full over a 

tied silk lining, the join covered by a twisted belt of rose 
satin ribbon, with two choux in front. A large collar of 
rose miroir velvet around the low neck bas shoulder-ruf- 
fles of white embroidered chiffon going out over full 
short puffed sleeves. The guimpe is of white nainsook 
with Valenciennes insertions and groups of fine tucks 

A lovely crépon dress of changeable old-rose and green, 
to wear with a guimpe, has the low round waist, fitted ex- 
cept directly in front, where it droops very full from 

thers at the neck. A large collar of the crépon bor- 

ered with écru insertion starts either side of the gathered 
neck and rounds out on puffed elbow sleeves. The belt 
of crépon has two insertions upon it, and the skirt is full 
with a deep hem. 

A white nainsook dress for a girl of three years has 
Dresden ribbon shoulder-bows and waist-knots—white 
faille with violets printed on it. The long blouse-waist 
drooping over a fitted lining is rounded out just below the 
throat, and has a standing ruffle of inch-wide Valenciennes. 
The short French skirt is simply hemmed, but requires a 
stiffly starched cambric skirt beneath to expand it. 

Sailor blouse dresses of pink, blue, or yellow piqué are 
given a new effect by having three box-pleats down the 
blouse in front and back, edged with white braid on each 
side. The broad sailor collar issimilarly edged. Many of 
these sailor dresses are now made without a shield or plas- 
tron, the front being closed up to the throat and buttoned 
under the middle pleat. Bishop sleeves have deep cuffs 
edged with braid, and the skirt is simply hemmed. Colored 
linens are made in similar sailor dresses. 

Large collars of white batiste or of heavier linen are on 
more showy piqué dresses—lilac, yellow, or pink. For 
girls under ten yeurs these dresses will be mostly worn 
with guimpes, as high waists of piqué are too warm for 
summer weather. The round waist without fulness is 
rounded low on the neck, and the collar with embroidered 
trimming nearly conceals it, and also extends far out on 
puffed elbow sleeves. Deep collars of blue linen are on 
blue serge dresses, and pale green linen collars are on écru 
batiste frocks or of other tan-colored woollens. A low 
white piqué waist has a deep piqué collar square on the 
shoulders and pointed in front, with insertion and edging 
of open embroidery. ‘The Dresden ribbon shoulder-bows 
and belt have pink rose-buds on a white ground. A yellow 
piqué with low round waist has a deep round collar of the 
pique nearly covered with white embroidered ruffles. 

Jimity dresses for girls of four to eight years have a 
short French skirt of four breadths, with long blouse- 
waist drooping below the belt, and gathered to a high 
yoke of insertions of embroidery and lace. An inch- 
wide frill of lace is around the neck. 

Zephyr ginghams of mauve, yellow, or green stripes or 
dots, and pretty pink, red, or blue chambérys, are made 
with a high waist drooping as a blouse in front from 
rathers at the neck, but smoothly fitted on the sides, 
The back is gathered straight into a cord at the waist, 
and is buttoned closely. Others have a tucked yoke with 
white feather-stitching between the tucks, or else the en- 
tire yoke is of open eyelet-embroidered muslin. 


WALKING COATS AND JACKETS. 


Babies from one to three years old wear full coats as 
long as their dresses made with longer waists than those 
of last year, and full round capes that cover the waist. 
The Watteau back is also still used in little cloaks, with a 
cape starting on either side of the fulness in the back. 
White crépons lined with colored silk make pretty spring 
coats trimmed with insertions of guipure lace. Colored 
repped silk coats, pink, bluc, or buff, are similarly made. 
For summer cloaks, colored piqués— yellow, pink, blue, 
and lilac—will rival white piqué, and will be trimmed 
with white embroidered insertions and ruffles in open 
designs. Fine checked and striped flannels, with white, 
gray, or tan grounds, are for warm cloaks for cool days in 
the country. 

Reefer jackets are made in all sizes, for little girl babies 
and for girls in their teens, and of various materials—silks 
fur babies, checked wools for girls of four to eight years, 
and in serges, dark blue or tan-color, for larger girls. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


The largest bonnets are for the smallest babies, and are 
made of repped silks, of lawns, dimity, chambéry, and of 
piqué drawn on cords, while for midsummer they are of 

nt d’esprit net. Some are white, and others colored. 
The bonnets, and also hats, have high fluring fronts edged 
with embroidery, which sometimes droops toward the 
face. Piqué turbans for baby boys have corded bands 
with a piqué bow on the left side. These are far prettier 
than such hats have ever been, and there are also Tam o’ 
Shanter crowns of piqué with corded brims that will 
shade the baby’s eyes. 

Larger girls will wear banded sailor hats for general 
use, and the plaited Cuban straw hats for best. The latter 
are in wide low sailor shape, with rosettes of changeable 
ribbon all around the crown, or else clusters of flowers on 
either side with one erect- branch in aigretie fashion. A 
wide low ribbon bow is the chief trimming of many girl- 
ish hats. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Arrken, Son, 
& Co.; AkNoLD, ConsTaBLz, & Co.; and Best & Co. 
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“OTTO, I 


HAVE CONSIDERED, AND—UNDER PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES I SHOULD WISH 





TO—PAY SEVEN FLORINS MORE PER WEEK FOR MY 


BOARD.” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FREULE LOUISA. 


N the vast solitude of Ursula’s married life there was, 

however, very little loneliness, The house contained 
too many various elements for that. And county society, 
which was plentiful, took a great interest in ber on ac- 
count of the romance of her courtship. By the coinci- 
dence of the old Baron’s immediately subsequent death, 
she had come face to face with her whole circle of ac 
quaintance, during the days of her début at the Manor 
house, through the medium of that most trying of social 
functions, the visit of condolence. All these people knew 
her from her birth; many of them called her by her Chris- 
tian name; it seemed to her, and to them, that she was 
masquerading. She was nobody's cousin. 

And the Matres Familias who looked regretfully at Otto 
—there were many such—could hardly be expected to 
look benignly on Ursula. But they all patronized her 
most amiably, and patted her on the back, and showed 
that they were trying to ‘‘ make her feel quite like one of 
us.” And Ursula, who could not be unnatural, neverthe- 
less strove hard to be natural—if any one fathoms what 
is meant by that combination of miseries! The whole lot 
of them studied her attitude, and compared her with what 
she was before her marriage, and endeavored to accentu- 
ate a difference. One dear old lady told her kindly ‘‘ that 


she really did very well.” Another took her aside. ‘‘ Do 
not be self-conscious, dear Ursula,” she said. “Just be 
yourself, my dear, just as you were formerly. We like 


you best like that.” Surely there was no cause for the 
historic Lady Burleigh to “take on” so; before her mar- 
riage she had not resided in Stamfordtown. 

The Dowager Baroness was far too well bred to mortify 
her young rival intentionally; she was far too well bred 
not to do so daily without intention. The Dominé’s daugh- 
ter must now take precedence? Impossible. Mevrouw 
van Helmont retained her seat at the head of her table. 
The servants came to Mevrouw for orders; not that Ursu- 
la cared at all about this, or wished in any way to dom- 
ineer, but her clear nature shrank from the discomfort of 
hourly confusion. ‘ Oh, what does it matter?” thought 
Otto, harassed by the real troubles of his own administra- 
tion. His wife did not complain to him. She retired to 
the big drawing-room with empty hands, and found sol- 
ace for hours at her beloved piano. It was a superb 
Steinway grand of the old Baron's buying, very different 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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from the little cottage instrument at the Parsonage. For 
years it had been the object of Ursula’s secret envy, and 
now it was the one acquisition she heartily rejoiced in 
among all the grandeurs of the great house which were 
not even hers. 

‘* Does Ursula always play the piano?” asked the Dow- 
ager, wearily, when her son came in to visit her. ‘‘ Did 
she never do anything else in her old home?” 

‘* She is such a first-rate musician, mamma,” apologized 
Otto. ‘* That requires a great deal of practice.” 

‘*T suppose so. In my day nobody was a first-rate 
musician except the professionals.” 

‘**So much has changed,” said Otto, patiently. 

“Perhaps.” The Dowager was making a spring coat 
for Plush, what the French call a demi-saison ; she laid 
down the sky-blue scrap upon her heavy crape. “Still, 
Otto, | wish things could be arranged a little differently. 
Does it not strike you as rather incongruous, with an eye 
to the servants and the tradespeople, that this house of 
mourning should resound with dance-music from day- 
break to dark?” 

Otto went to his wife. ‘‘I like the playing very much 
indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But a little solemn music would 
make a delightful change. Do you always prefer dances, 
Ursula?” 

“This is a scherzo, Otto, out of one of Beethoven's 
symphonies.” 

‘Is it? I wish it sounded a little less—-gay.” 

Ursula struck the piano a violent crash, and then osten- 
tatiously dragged, banging through the same composer's 
‘*Marche Funébre.” ‘Towards the end she looked up de- 
fiantly at her husband standing in the embrasure of a 
window with folded arms. Suddenly she broke away 
from the music and threw herself on his breast. 

“I am sorry,” she said. 


The Freule van Borck was the member of the house- 
hold—an unimportant member—who took most interest in 
the new-comer, Otto’s fondness seemed devoid of investi- 
gation, like his mother’s apathy, but Aunt Louisa looked 
upon the fresh factor in her old maid’s life of fuss-filled 
monotony as a worthy subject of scientific experiment. 
Was Ursula—or was she not—gquelgu’un? That, said the 
Freule van Borck, is the question. 

Louisa van Borck had created for herself a peculiar posi- 
tion in her sister’s family. Some twenty years ago lier tire- 
some existence with her old father in the Hague had come 
suddenly to an end through the conclusive collapse of 
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Mynheer van Borck’s financial operations. He was about 
seventy at the time, and she thirty-eight. She had never 
wanted to marry, nor had sbe ever had an opportunity of 
wanting. Her ambition had always been to live with 
herself, occupying, enlarging, and fully inhabiting her 
own little entity, as few of us find time todo. That mp. 
thing much came of it was hardly her fault. She had a 
lot of little fads and fancies, with which she dressed up her 
soul for want of better furniture. 

** We must go and live with the Van Helmonts,” Louisa 
had said to her protesting parent, ‘‘ It is unavoidable.” 

‘“* But, Louisa, your money, your share of your mother’s 
movey—” 

**Cannot support us both. 
die in a workhouse.” 

So the old gentleman had to turn his back upon the 
sweets of the *‘ Residency,” and die away into the wilder- 
ness. Of course the Van Helmonts made room for their 
relatives. ‘‘ So that’s settled,” said the lord of the Horst. 
“Tout s’arrange.” But grandpapa’s brain soon got 
clogged, in the still country atmosphere, from inertia and 
want of winding up. For many years his body vegetated 
in an upper room, with an attendant and a box full of 
toys. Nobody objected to him, nor was any one ever un- 
kind. Besides, he had still his pension of four hundred a 
year, Which made a welcome addition to the family rev- 
enues. Yet it was he they regretted mildly when he 
died. 

Freule Louisa could not honestly be accused of un- 
thriftiness. ‘‘ lL know nothing about money matters,” she 
was wont to exclaim, with pink-spotted agitation. ‘‘ You 
mustn't talk to me about money. I haven't got any to 
spend.” Nobody knew bow much of her private fortune 
was still in her possession, or how much she had possibly 
lost by investments. ‘‘ You will see,” Baron Theodore 
had always prophesied, ‘‘ Louisa will die a pauper.” His 
wife doubted it. 

She had insisted upon making an arrangement with her 
relations which was especially antipathetic to their tem- 
perament. She paid a ‘‘ pension” price for herself and 
maid of so much per diem, with deduction of one-half for 
board during absences of at least a week. In addition to 
this, she paid for the use of the carriage each time she 
drove out, according to a scale of her own careful con- 
cocting. So much per hour, so muck per borse, so much 
if nobody else went with her. The whole thing “ee 
like @ hotel bill, and she enjoyed it immensely. ‘‘I am 
not going to sacrifice my independence,” she said. The 


Besides, I don’t intend to 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Baron, of course, considered the business ‘‘ disgusting ”; 
but he never pushed his objections beyond a certain limit 


of opposing vehemence. He simply refused to have any 
thing to do with the Freule’s laborious Computations, and 
the Baroness was obliged to receive and receipt the month 
ly payments, which would sometimes remain on a side 
table for days Once or twice a dishonest servant took a 
gold piece without any one being the wiser 

The Freule did not approve of her sister's domestics 
Her own maid was perfection—angular (like herself) 
middie-a cross eyed, cross- grained, and crossed in love 

she sometimes told Louisa); one of those bony asperi- 
ties whose every word, like their every contact, cuts 
The name this person gloried in was Hephzibah, and she 
belonged to a religious sect which was supposed to em 
brace exclusively the elect, although these, in the opinion 
f each individual member, were represented by a minority 
numbering one 


Nobody in the house knew half as much about himself 


sbout any other member of the family as Hephzibah 
Her mind was a daily chronicle up to date, with all the 
ba numbers neatly filed. Fortunately her exceeding 
taciturnity limited the circulation 


Hephzibah, | am watching my niece,” the Freule re 


marked from time to time She has an interesting part 
to play in the comedy of life 
Yes, Freule,” replied Hephzibah, who thought life 
wa tragedy 
Will she rise to the height of her position? I love my 
atk nd I love Gerard, but I should like to see Otto con 
hem both, and Ursula conquer all three 
Yes, Freule,” said Hephzibah. She hated the young 
Baroness, f Ursula had attempted to show kindness to 
| isn, whose forlorn inanity called for pity. The Freule’s 
irp eyes were far-sighted and weak; she liked being 
ud to for hours together, and she frequently complained 


f her maid's inc apucity for pronouncing or punctuating 
inything, even Dutch 

J will read French to you with pleasure, Aunt Louisa,’ 
said Ursula 

Oh no, my dear, no The Freule took her aside in 
great agitation 1 could not be so inconsiderate to 
Hephzibah; I could not. Oh no 

Still, in » hundred small ways, too wearisome to relate, 

Ursula filled up ber time with attentions to the little old 


maid. It wasa relief to find some one she could do some 
thing for She learnt a lot of Rossini’s opera airs on pur 
‘ cause the Freule had stated she “ adored Rossini.” 
O:to,” said the Freule one morning, *‘ I should like to 
. t . ' 
He ypped, with his hand on the door-knob 
Yes?’ he answered, his thoughts intent ou the morn 
lisagreeabie work 
Otto, | have considered, and the Freule fidgeted 
nder present circumstances I should wish to pay 
seven florins more per week for my board.” ‘The Freule 
ped 
Why sked the Dowager, sharply, from the top of 
th reakfast table 
Don't interfere, Cécil 1 see in the paper that prices 
ywhere are being raised 
Oh, nonsense,” said Otto, turning awny 


Well, I intend to do it, so now you know And 
Cécile, you need not make any differen 

Difference? 

Yes, in the menus 

I should think not. indeed!” exclaimed the Dowager 


How difficult is the path of virtue made for most of us 

our relations! During the whole of the Freule van 
Borck’s terrestrial pilgrimage she never committed an 
ther action worthy to rank with this voluntary conquest 
f her ruling passion. Yet nobody understood it 


Van Helmont of the Horst,” she said to herself, *‘ shall 
emain Van Helmont of the Horst And she deducted the 
thirty pounds from her already meagre charities 


No one at the Manor-house had ever been prodigal in 
ms-viving rhe old Baron had reckoned the poor a pub 
nuisance; the Baroness provided them with systemat 
illy indiscriminate pennies; Gerard flung away an o¢ 
casional haphazard shilling And the new lord was by 


no means generally generous. He had very definite ideas 

n the subject. Charitable help must be strictly limited 

to the ‘‘deserving poor,” whatever that may mean—only 

the deserving, and all the deserving. The word was his 
bboleth. On paper it looks exceedingly well 

Also, he never gave money where he could give work 
ind he never gave work where he could give advice as 
io work elsewhere He was forty when enabled and 
called upon to put into practice his carefully elaborated 
theories regarding pauperism. All the paupers of the 
neighborhood, to a man, resented a charity which had lost 
the charm of the happy-go-lucky. Bus to no one came 
more bitter disappointinent than to Ursula, o’er the sun 
of whose crescent benevolence her husband's theories 
spread in tranquil clouds 

How often had she not pictured to her father the wide 
use she would make of an expanded scope and increasing 
opportunities! Shall we venture to say that the constant 
thought had been a comfort, or at least an encourage 
ment, through the months of her love-making? She had 
i!ways worked fairly hard, with her limited means, in her 
father’s parish, nothing exaggerating, and setting nobody 
down in malice 

And you will find sympathetic support in your bus 
band declared the Dominé “Il know that he suffers 
greatly under his father’s bright indifference -the Do 
miné sighed for instance, as regards the Heme! 

The Hemel—so it is still inappropriately called ; the 
word means ‘‘ heaven "—was at that time a small hamlet 
outside the Dominé’s jurisdiction, which had long been 
notorious in the whole province for the wild and profli 
gate character of its consanguineous population. The 
people were mostly Roman Catholics, but, even had this 
not been the case, their pastor would hardly have paid 
them much attention. He was a very different man from 
Roderick Rovers, ‘‘ The poor ye have always with you,’ 
he repeated. And to his colleague he would. have said, 
Hands off! Ursula rejoiced to realize her new position as 
lady of the Hemel as well as of the Horst. Oh, the cruel 
lisappointment of discovering that the poor of the Hemel 
were not deserving! They were anything and everything 
but that 

‘* Be just before you are generous,” said Otto. ‘‘ First 
we must pay our way, dear Ursula, and that, in a landed 
pioprietor’s life, includes an immense amount of uncon- 
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scious, and even unintentional, philanthropy. What we 
have left we will gladly give away, but let us be carefui 
to confine ourselves to worthy recipients of our bounty.” 

Never mind; there is plenty of good to be done, as Ur- 
sula knew, without alras-giving 

‘‘I wish you would not go to the Hemel,” pleaded 
Outo, in the face of her efforts. ‘‘ You would do mea 
great favor, Ursula. Mother has so many causes of com- 
pluint against me already, and she is dreadfully afraid of 
infection. Besides, it is altogether uscless. They only 
make a fool of you. Nothing good ever came, or can 
come, from that horrible place.” 

So life flowed on at the Horst, for its chitclaine, in a 
narrow little stream, over rocks, amid « vast splendor of 
scenery. The Baron, her husband, working day and night 
in the almost hopeless effort to make both ends meet, 
waxed sombre and careworn beneath the ever-increasing 
dislike of his numerous dependents. ‘Towards his wife he 
was always affectionate, closing the dvor to his heart- 
chamber of torture, and seeking relaxation as from a 
beautiful plaything. And Gerard, except for the briefest 
of visits, remained at Drum 

When the Stork, some twelve months after the old Bar 
on’s deatli, tapped at Ursula’s window, her life was no 
longer empty. Suddenly the Baby filled it to overflow 
ing. Every one manifested an absorbing interest in the 
Baby, as was hisdue. Even the Freule Louisa, for Babies 
surely are vast potentialities. Miss Mopius forgot her 
slumbering grievances, and rubbed the baby’s back with 
fluid electricity. The Dominé christened his grandchild, 
wearing his Legion of Honor, as he had done at Ursula’s 
wedding. But the Dowager Baroness very nearly refused 
to be present at the ceremony, for the heir of the house 
received the single name of Otto. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PEACK AND GOOD-WILL., 


‘*How cross he looks!” said the Dominé, benignly, 
dangling his grandson on one awkward knee. ‘‘I believe 
he disapproves of existence. Do you know, children, it 
has struck me from the first. I can’t understand why 
your son should have been born with such a look of 
chronic discontent What do you mean, Ottochen?” He 
shook the morsel of pink-spotted apathy, and laughed in- 
nocently at its unconscious sveer 

Involuntarily the parents’ eyes met. Otto walked to 
the window. 

‘** Life is good, Ottochen,” continued the Dominé, his 
eagle face alight with tenderness. ‘‘ Life is very beauti- 
ful. People love each other, and the love falls like a rain 
bow across every background of cloud. Everything is 
beautiful, especially the storms.” The baby puckered up 
its face into one of those sudden, apparently causeless, 
fretfulnesses which the masculine mind resents. ‘ Thou 
wilt grow up,” said its grandfather, ‘‘into a brave soldier 
of the Cross." The baby overflowed in slobbery but ag- 
onizing sorrow. Ursula hastily took it from the Dominé’s 
clumsy deprecations. y 

It is strange,” protested the Dominé, ‘‘ that we weep 
most without a reason. When the reason comes, we often 
forget to weep.” 

This time the elder Otto’s eyes remained resolutely 
fixed on the snow-girt landscape 

He was frighteued,” explained the young mother, re 
proachfully, as she hushed her screaming charge 

‘Frightened! Ah, just so!’ The Dominé rose, a warm 
flush on his face. ‘* That is the cause of most of our sor 
row. Frightened! If men were less afraid of trouble, 
they would see how little there is of it Good by, chil 
dren; I am going back to Aunt Josine.” And the Do- 
miné marched off, his armless sleeve swinging limp be 
side his elastic figure 

Otto turned round into the darkened room. It was 
true, the whole atmosphere of the house had long been 
one of latent worry. He rested his hand silently on Ur 
sula’s shoulder, and a great feeling of assuagement spread 
over both their hearts. The baby’s shrieks were dying 
down into an exhausted gurgle. Both parents gazed 
deeply at the child 

‘* Ursula,” said the Baron, presently, ‘‘ if you feel strong 
enough, I should like to have one or two people here for 
Christmas. I should like to invite the Van Helmonts 
who were so kind to me during my period of hard work 
at Bois-le-Duc. Theodore van Helmont and his mother 
They are our only relations of the name. And I think 
they have been kept too much out of the family 

Are they really the only other Van Helmonts besides 
us?” questioned Ursula 

Yes,” he answered, recoiling hastily, as she had done, 
from the proximity of his brother's name ; *‘ but there is a 
brand-new Van Helmont now—the heir!’ He placed a 
soft finger against little Otto’s bulgy cheek 

‘True. How funny! Do you know, I had never 
thought of it.” She colored ‘I never think,” she add 
ed, ‘‘ of what is so far away as that." She rose and kissed 
her husband, and held up the child to him 

Otto,” she added, “ supposing—if—if there had been 
no baby, and—” she stopped 

The Horst would have been sold by auction,” he burst 
in, violently, ‘‘two months after my death. Do you think 
I have ever lost sight of that? All through this anxious 
year, Ursula, the thought has never let me rest.’ 

The words frightened her. Could anything have 
brought home more clearly the separation of their lives? 

‘Theodore van Helmont is a good fellow,” Otto went 
on, ‘‘ hard-working and honest. I thoroughly respect him 
I should like you to know him. But he isn’t much to 
look at.” ’ 

“Why have they never been here before? I don't re 
member hearing of them till you went to Bois-le-Duc 

‘* Well, as I tell you, young Theodore isn't much to 
look at. And my father greatly objected to his cousin's 
marriage at the time; he never would see him after.” 

Whom did he marry?” asked Ursula, looking down 
into the cradle and readjusting its coverlet. *‘‘I mean 
what?” 

“She was a farmer's daughter from the other side of 
Drum. He picked her up when staying here, some thirty 
years ago. I remember it quite well. My father was 
furiously angry.” 

And he never forgave the son,” mused Ursula, with 
one finger in her little Otto's clammy clasp. “ Not even 
the son. I thought people always forgave the son.” 

“I assure you she is quite a nice, motherly person, and 
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so unpretentious. That is what I like in her. It will be 
a pleasure to have ber here, if only mamma consents to 
put up with her presence. Poor woman, she told me she 
had never even visited her own relations, I suppose she 
didn't dare.” 

** Her own relations!” repeated Ursula. ‘‘Isn’t that a 
difficulty ?” 

“I don’t see why, if people would only take things 
simply. She can go to them from here. No one believes 
more firmly than [ do in true nobility, but it is not de- 
pendent on surroundings.” 

She smiled up at him: ‘ Ah, Otto, you say that on ac 
count of—mé?” 

But the suggestion annoyed him, with the pain of its 
voluntary abasement. “ The two cases have nothing iu 
common,” he said, almost angrily. ‘‘If there is a pos- 
sibility that you, or any one else, might draw absurd com- 
parisons, I had better give up the idea at once.” 

‘No, no. 1 shall be glad to have them. Baby must 
learn to know, and be good to, all his relations.” 

‘Next year might do for that. But, Ursula, talking 
of Baby’s relations, we might ask your uncle Mopius and 
his wife.” 

‘*I consider Harriet has behaved disgracefully—” be 
gan Ursula. 

‘* Just so; and your uncle enjoys the idea of our beiu 
angry about the money. That’s why I want to ask him,” 
he added, proudly. 

** Then, Otto, if it is to be a family reunion, should we 
not”—her voice dropped to a whisper; she fingered a 
button of his waisteoat—“ ask Gerard too?’ 

‘* Yes, we will ask Gerard,” he answered, hurriedly, 
aunoyed that she should utter what he had been making 
up bis mind to say. And then he left the room without 
auother word. 

Ursula smiled to herself, and immediately began to 
apostrophize the helpless infant: ‘‘ And we will have a 
Christmas tree, Baby,” she said, ‘‘and a lot of beautiful 
lights, Baby. And warm socks and shoes for the babies 
that haven't got any, Baby. And you shall give blankets 
and coals to all the old women, Baby.” 

But even this appalling prospect did not move litile 
Otto. He luy staring steadily, and that constant frown, 
which his grandfather saidj he had been born with, 
wrinkled the raw beefsteak of his unfinished little face. 

Meanwhile Otto had gone to tell his mother of the com 
ing festivities. _The old Baroness did not seem to pay 
much attention, immersed as she was in a sort of memoir 
which she had been recently concocting to the glorification 
of her departed lord. 

** What did you say young Helmont’s name was?" she 
asked, suddenly, peering over her heavy gold eye-glasses. 

**A family name, mamma—Theodore.”’ 

‘It is an insult,” said the Dowager, and her gaze once 
more fell on the page in front of her. 


A fortnight later the various guests had all arrived. The 
Dominé greatly approved of their coming. ‘* Let others 
less favored share your happiness,” he said to his daugh 
ter. The good Dominé, while constantly eloquent of the 
battles of life, rejoiced at the peace which he dreamed 
round about him. Yet he still had ‘‘ Tante Josine.” The 
light of his life had flitted away to the Manor-house. 

Nobody could see Theodore van Helmont and contest 
the accuracy of Otto's statement that the young post-office 
clerk wasn’t much to look at. One thing showed very 
plainly, and that was his peasant blood. But he made no 
attempt to hide it; he bad a quiet and unassuming man- 
ner, like his lumbersome mother, and would hardly have 
attracted attention but for his peachlike coloring, which 
made him almost an Albino. He was awkward in the 
unaccustomed vicinity of ladies, and spoke little, dropping 
away into the shade, unless somebody touched on his 
hobby. This no one ever did, except indirectly, for that 
hobby was ‘‘social science,” a number of *‘ ologies” un- 
connected with life. His mother often wondered that so 
good a man could also be so clever; her own philosophy 
was of the simplest, all condensed into one unconscious 
rule—never to remember an injury, while never letting 
slip an opportunity of doing a kindness. Her only atti 
tude towards the old Baroness van Helmont was one of 
respectful sympathy. Of Tante Louisa she felt afraid, 
for Tante Louisa had asked her, on the evening of her ar- 
rival, whether she believed in woman suffrage, and she 
had not known what “ suffrage” was. The Freule Louisa, 
it need hardly be noted, believed in no suffrage at all 
“If only we could stop the million asses’ braying,” she 
was wont to remark, ‘‘ perhaps we should hear the lion's 
voice at last.” This remark was not herown, She had 
got it out of the Victory. 

The quict clerk, dull, with comparative content, over a 
merciful volume of engravings, had pricked up his ears 
when he heard the Freule start “‘a sensible subject.” It 
was small-talk that did for him, reducing his brain to 
chaos. ‘The principle of government by majority,” he 
said, ‘‘being once universally accepted, there appears to 
be no logical reason for leaving that majority incomplete.” 

‘*Government by majority is a pleonasm,” said the 
Freule, tatting away. She meant “an anachronism,” 
whatever she may have meant by that. The young man 
hastily returned to his engravings. 

The majority is always wrong,” interposed the Dow. 
ager Baroness, very decidedly, ‘‘and therefore the lerger 
it is, the more wrong it must be.” She bad remained in 
the drawing-room chiefly from disgusted curiosity, and 
now sat listless, her delicate face, like a sea-shell, among 
her heavy weeds. 

‘* But, Mevrouw "—began Theodore again, from a sense 
of duty 

‘Hush! It is certainly so, young man; besides, my lus- 
band always said it was. I am sorry to see a Van Hel 
mont a Radical.” Her face flushed impatiently, and in 
the awkward silence Ursula said it was a beautiful stat 
lit night. 

‘The stars are so pleasant in winter-time, are they 
not?” remarked Theodore’s mother, whose fat bands lay 
foolishly in her substantial lap; but the Freule van Borck 
was not going to stand snch sentiments as these. 

**Oh yes,” she said, briskly, ‘‘ Ursula always notices 
the weather. Some people do, and never talk of anything 
else. 1 wish you would tell me, Mynheer van Helmout— 
we were discussing the subject the other day—would you 
rather do wrong that right may ensue, or right for the 
sake of wrong?” The Freule was very fond of propound- 
ing these problems of the ‘‘ Does-your-mother-like-cheese?’ 
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* order. Some spinster ladies affect them just as their spin- 


ster aunts used to propose bouts rimés. 

‘* You must leave me a few moments to consider my 
answer,” replied Theodore, gravely. 

This wae quite a new experience for the Freule, and 
hugely delighted her. 

* A very sensible young man,” she thought. ‘“‘ And you, 
Gerard?” she asked, turning to her nephew meanwhile. 

Gerard had arrived at the Manor-house the day before; 
it was just about a year since he had last slept in the 
house, and his mother’s heart yearned over him. 

“I should do what I liked best,” said Gerard, promptly, 
always pleased to exasperate bis aunt. 

« Qerari, you have no principle. What does your 
cousin conclude?” 

* Right aud wrong, as we refer to them, are such very 
vague terms, Freule,” responded the young clerk, thought- 
fully. ‘* But, supposing the words to be used in their 
absolute sense”"—the Freule nodded—‘‘I should do the 
immediate right.” 

‘** Bravo!” said Otto’s deep voice from a distant sofa. 
** And now, Ursula, will you give us some music?” 

**Oh yes, music!” assented Theodore’s mother. ‘‘I love 
music. The loveliest organ comes past our house on Fri- 
days. I quite long for Fridays to come round.” 

he last sentence was addressed to the Dowager, who 
smiled graciously, for she was watching Gerard. 

‘* My daughter-in-law plays a very great deal,” said the 
Dowager. 

But the evening was long. Every one hoped for diver- 
sion from the Mopiuses, who were expected! on the mor- 
row, and a general yawn of relief hung beavy round the 
bedroom candles. 

‘Theodore Helmont is straight right down to the bot- 
tom,” Otto said to his wife, as soon as they were alone. 
** You see how earnest he is, and how wise. If ever you 
stand in need of a counsellor,.Ursula, I hope you will turn 
to Theodore. He is one of the few men on whom I could 
fully rely.” 

‘* You are my counsellor,” replied Ursula, wishing the 
words were more widely true. 
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LENTEN ATHLFTICS. 


LTHOUGH winter js actually over, the sports belong- 

ing to it are continued with undiminished ardor un- 
til Easter. In fact, perhaps an unusual amount of atten- 
tion is bestowed upon them during Lent, owing to the 
dearth of other amusements. 

It would surprise many people in this city to know of 
the number of women among its inhabitants who are ac- 
quainted with the art of fencing—a sport which has made 
a steady advance in popularity, and already occupics a 
recognized place in physical culture, as well as in the list 
of winter diversions. The several classes for women have 
increased their membership this season, and there are also 
many private pupils who take lessons at their homes. 

From a casual glance, no one would suppose that fen- 
cing required the amount of exertion and endurance that 
it really does’ After a bout of only a few minutes the 
whole body is in a glow, and every muscle testifies by its 
feeling that it has had a share in the work. If the exer- 
cise is continued faithfully for two or three months, sev- 
eral benefits ought to be particularly noticeable. First, 
the right arm and shoulder are certainly better developed 
than they were, and the right wrist has become not only 
stronger but far more limber. .The left arm, though not, 
of course, showing as much gain as the other, should still 
have improved somewhat if it has been held in its proper 
position, raised at the left of the head, in opposition to 
the right. Lastly, the muscles of the legs have been 
pretty well hardened, and the control gained over them 
is a striking point to be observed. Persistent lunging 
and recovering have accomplished this, and the fencer 
now fully realizes the value of those movements. 

Kecnness of eye, steadiness of nerve, cool judgment, 
and thoughtlike quickness in executing the mancuvre 
resolved upon, are indispensable qualities of an expert 
fencer, but cannot be thoroughly acquired in the time 
above mentioned. In common with other arts, this one 
grants its devotees skill only in proportion to the amount 
of practice and work which they are willing to expend. 

Some fencing-masters teach their pupils, if the latter so 
desire, to use the left as well as the right for the sword- 
arm. Viewed simply as an exercise, this is to be com- 
mended, for two opposite sets of muscles are equally 
strengthened. But for the development of skill and pow- 
er with the foil the same arm should always be used. It 
needs all the practice it can get, and if proficiency is the 
aim, time spent in exercising the other must be looked 
upon as time wasted. 

A further inducement for many women to become fi- 
reuses des armes would perhaps be the fact that good fen- 
cers become notably easy and gracefal in all their move- 
ments. It is the natural result of absolute command over 
well:trained muscles. 


Roller-skating, having been dead these many years, has 
come to life again, unexpectedly to most of us, for the 
yresent Lenten season, The Berkeley Armory is the skat- 
ing-tink, and.a club of about a hundred and fifty young 
people has been formed to meet on certain evenings. This 
particular branch of the art of skating used to be consid- 
ered a most sport-affording pastime. It is good exercise, 
the motions being almost the same as on ice skates, but 
one who is accustomed to the latter usually fails to be 
satisfied with the rollers. ‘The crisp winter air, the sun- 
light, the smooth éxpanse of ice, and the ringing blades 
are missed, and with them goes much of the charm of 
skating. Nevertheless, we cannot expect winter sports in 
spring-time, and it is hardly fair to draw comparisons. 
In-door skating is far better than no skating at all, and 
the club at the armory will doubtless find it productive 
of plenty of amusement. 


The several riding-clubs that have been meeting at the 
differént academics during the winter will continue to do 
so regularly until about the Ist of May. Equestrianism 
in-deers is necessarily somewhat monotonous, but it is 
varied as much as possible by fancy movements, music 
rides, and drills. Many of the members of these clubs own 
their horses. This is certainly preferable, if one can af- 
ford it, for the ordinary riding-school animal has been sub- 
jected to so much bad hand! ng that his spirit is broken 
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and his character spoiled. If the riding-master possesses 
also the qualification of being a competent teacher, the 
winter school is a very good place in which to improve 
one's horsemanship and gain experience which will be of 
value afterward ou the road, 


Badminton, an old English game which takes its name 
from the estate of the Duke of Beaufort, is now being 
played by a club which meets every Saturday afternoon in 
the Berkeley Armory. ‘‘ Elementary tennis” might al- 
most define tt and many people suppose it to be the par- 
ent of the modern game of lawn-tennis. Formerly it was 
played with old-fashioned battledoors and shuttlecocks, 
but at present ordinary rackets are substituted for the for- 
mer, and the shuttlecocks have rubber ends so that they 
will rebound like tennis-balls. A long rectangular court 
is divided crosswise in the middle by a net, differing from 
the one used in tennis by being much narrower. This is 
stretched between two poles so high that its lower edge is 
three or four feet from the ground, The object is to send 
the shuttlecock back and forth across this net; the count- 
ing is aces or points, and the players take turns in serving. 
It will be seen that the game is extremely simple, and very 
naturally dropped out of favor when brought into com- 
petition with the higher development of its principles in 
lawn-tennis. Apevia K, BRAINERD. 


MUSIC. 


N excellent performance of Wagner's Die Meister- 

singer was given at the Metropolitan Opera - house 
on Monday evening, March 18th, to a crowded house. In 
order to enjoy this great comedy in full measure, one 
must strive to enter into the life—as it existed three cen- 
turies ago—of a quaint German city. The satire which 
is pointed in delineating the absurd efforts of the trades- 
people to revive the spirit of minstrelsy, and convert mas- 
ter-singers into troubadours and minnesingers by dint of 
inexorable formulas, deserves to be followed understand- 
ingly. The details are historical, and were gathered by 
Wagner from Wagenseil’s book on Nuremberg. He has 
even made use of the melodies which were inscribed in this 
old record of dry facts as examples of the ‘‘ gekrénte Tone,” 
or modes, and which were sung by candidates before they 
were admitted as members of the guild of master-singers. 

But although an appreciation of the work, as a whole, 
may not be attained without a close study of its classic 
form and a complete comprehension of its historic value, 
there is much which appeals directly to the average mu- 
sic-lover; and few who listen to Hans Sachs’s stirring mon- 
ologue: ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn, tiberall Wahn,” Pogner’s “ Ad- 
dress,” the characteristic choruses of the guild, and, above 
all, to the mighty choral which greets Sachs in the third 
act, can resist the splendid vigor of their influence. If 
one’s emotional faculties have been somewhat overstrain- 
ed in absorbing the contents and in meeting the demands 
of the marvellous-dramas of the Nibelung tetralogy, and 
Tristan und Isolde, the intellectual stimulus of Die Meister- 
singer cannot fail to prove a powerful restorative, alto- 
gether sound, wholesome, and normal, acting as a mental 
and moral shower-bath, if one may be allowed so homely 
a simile. 

Herr Emil Fischer, who created the part in America 
at the first representation of the opera (during the sea- 
son of 1885-6) was the Hans Sachs on Monday evening, 
and impersonated the cobbler-poet with his old-time beau- 
ty of voice, and with dramatic power which has matured 
into ideal proportions. Herr Rothmihl’s Walther was dis- 
tinctly agreeable, and Friiulein Gadski’s Eva proved ad- 
equate and not without vocal charm. Herr Belirens was 
an impressive Pogner,and sang the ‘‘ Address ”"—one of the 
most difficult pieces by reason of its sustained high notes 
—with a fine quality of tone and clear enunciation, which 
won immediate recognition and praise from the discrim- 
inating members of the audience. 

Herr Oberhauser’s Beckmesser was unusually tuneful, 
Herr Lange’s David the reverse—though his ey | made 
amends for his faulty intonation—and Friiulein Maurer’s 
Magdalene decidedly the best interpretation of the réle 
since Marianne Brandt appeared in it, and left a model 
which has apparently only served to confuse her succes- 
sors. Mr. Damrosch and his men deserve praise for their 
intelligent and whole-hearted efforts, which were crowned 
with success. On Wednesday evening, March 20th, a fine 
performance of Die Walkiire roused the enthusiasm of an 
audience which was not as numerous as the occasion war- 
ranted. Frau Sucher appeared for the first time in this 
country as Sieglinde, and developed possibilities in the 
role hitherto unacknowledged. To her beautiful inter- 

retation of this touching part was added the young 
3rinnhilde of Friulein Brema, an impersonation which 
gains in breadth and poise at each performance, and 
which is full of individuality. 

Herr Fischer's voice showed traces of fatigue, but his 
Wotan is always fine and imposing. The other members 
of the cast repeated their good work, which on this, as 
upon former occasions, was of extreme value in securing 
admirable ensemble effects. 

A series of delightful chamber-music concerts has been 
given at 13 East’ Thirty-sixth Street, the third of which 
took place on the afternoon of March 18th. The members 
of the Piano-forte Trio Club—Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, 
violinist, Mr. Emil Schenck, violoncellist, and Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, pianist—rendered a trio by Heinrich Hofmann, 
a sonata for violin and piano-forte by Franck, two inter- 
esting. soli for piano-forte, played by Mr. Hoffman, by 
Brahms (selections from the Intermezzi, op. 117, and the 
Clavierstiicke, op. 119), and a trio by Martucci, op. 59, 
which was reeling at a former concert and repeated by re- 
quest. 

In the last of the series on Monday, March 25th, compo- 
sitions by Schumann, Rubiiistein, and Spadella formed 
the programme. Familiarity with high-class works writ- 
ten for chamber-music purposes cultivates a refined taste, 
the best judgment concerning true art and its ideals, and 
a love of music for its own sake, and apart from individ- 
ual charm of execution. The true and lasting value of 
such studies cannot be overestimated, and the privilege 
of listening to talented and carefully trained artists in this 
especial field should be most gratefully and heartily ac- 
knowledged. The members of the Piano-forte Trio Club 
have assuredly done good service in New York for many 
seasons, and they have endeared themselves by their faith- 
ful efforts to promote knowledge and appreciation among 
musical amateurs. 
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A Tuner Yeans’ Scvsonmmen —Get brown serge for a travelling 
dresr, and make with a belied and box-pleated jacket like that de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of Bazan No. 10. Have a plain 
skirt aud wear with the shirt-waists you have. An écru linen batiste 
will make a pretty summer gown for you, also a crépon. Get a guif 
cape for an extra wrap when travelling. Black crépon skirts will be 
more used than satin with colored waists in the summer. Do not at- 
tempt to reduce your flesh. You will probably lose it fast enough 
if you undertake hard stady In a city. 

us. J. P. 8.—Get a short bine or brown cloth jacket for your girl of 
fifteen. Have it double or single breasted as you choose, with pleated 
back and large sleeves. 

Ecinon, —Lustend of a figured black satin gown for June, get a black 
erépon with round waist and white tacked nafnsook vest. The checked 
wool is pretty, but not so stylish as the brown whipcord dress de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of Bazan No. 11. et a cape of tan 
or gray wool with crose bamls of stitched cloth to wear with various 
dresses, Do not have a checked coat or cape, Make the checked dress 
with a box-pleated belted waist and violet silk vest. See illustrations 
in Bazan No.8 for the silk waists. For other dresses see designs on 
page 183 of Bazan No. T. 

Apex. —Get fine whipeords for your black snit. A cape of it need not 
be lined. Make the bodice like the checked velvet blouse illustrated in 
Bazan No.6, and bind the open fronts with bias black satin an inch 
wide, Have a vest of tucked white nainsook edged with the narrowest 
Valenciennes lace, also a collar and cuffs of the white, with black satin 
belt. Softly made-up skirts are not designed to have the effect of being 
stiffened. 

“Sr. Paut.”—A dress of black silk crépon or of tan or beige color 
will be stylieh for summer for calling and carriage wear. Have a 
fancy front to the waist of chiffon or of embroidered batiste, or else 
merely a vest agg oma violet faille collur and belt. Do not starch 
~ golf suitings. Gore the front and side breadths of skirts four yards 
wide. 

“Tweeve Yeans’ Scnsonier.”—You should match the plain black 
wool, and make anv entire dress of it, using the bordering merely as 
trimming, either in panels down the sides of the skirt or elee around 
the foot. The plain parts of the bordered breadth will make part of 
the waist. Have a plain round waist trimmed down front and back 
with two box-pleats of the bordering, beginning on the shoulders. 
Have mutton-leg sleeves with cuffs of the bordering. The gored ekirt 
should be about five yards wide. 

Mantawna.—For an Easter gown get tan crépon or brown serge 
made by descriptions in New York Fashions of Bazan No. 11. Black 
satin skirte will be worn, but those of crépon are preferable for summer. 
Blue, beige, é6cru, and brown should be becoming to you. Read in late 
Bazars about new skirts, ard see the diagrams in pattern-sheets of this 
number and the last. 

P, M..—Make your black wool waist with three box-pleats down front 
and back, with jet galloon between. Let the edge extend over the 
waist-line, as you are stont, and put a twist of black satin ribbon 
around it. Have also a collar and cuffs of the ribbon. Sleeves are 
muiton-leg shape. The gored skirt ehonld be five yards wide. Have 
pocket flaps with buttons down the seams of front brendth, inserting a 
pocket on the right side. Line the cape with inexpensive black taffeta 
silk, and have a pinked ruche of the same around the neck. Edge the 
curtains with parrow tassel fringe. 

**1895."—Get beige-colored crépon for a gown, and use your green 
silk for a wairt trimming, collar, and belt like that of violet faille on a 
beige crépon noted in Bazag No, 11 in the New York Fashions. 

L. D.—Make piqué dresses with the short English jacket or the 
box-pleated waist described in New York Fashions of Bazax No. 9. 
Lang coats will not be so «tylish as short ones worn over blouse fronts. 
White shoes are not necessary adjuncts of a white day costume. 
Either tan-color, gray, or black kid is suitable. Piqnés and lawns are 
worn to church in the summer, either in city or country. 

Temrest.—The cravenette will anewer well in a short box-pleated 
jacket like that described in Bazan No. 10. Perhaps yon can get 
enough new to make larger sleeves, Make the blue and white striped 
lawn like the shirt and skirt dress spoken of in New York Fashious 
of Bazar No. 9. 

W.—Summer dresses for girls of four years will be made with infant 
waist of natural length, large sleeves, aud a [ull skirt reaching just be- 
low the knee. 

M. 8.--Bazan No. 7 will be of great use to yon. It illustrates and 
gives a pattern of a box-pleated waist for a silk gown that will be 
pretty for-your India silk, and has also a picture and pattern of a woo! 
dress suitable for your daughter of fourteen years. 

C.M. W.—If modern songs with English words are desired, we 
should suggest “ Deserted” and “ The Sea,” by Edward A. MacDowell, 
“The Water-Lily,” by Francis Korbay, “ Come, ah! come,” by Tem- 
pleton Strong, and “The Monotone,” by Cornelina, There are two 
volumes of Hungarian songs with English words, by Francis Korbay, 
which contain a vuamber of beantiful contralto songs. 

Constanor.—See the article ae ee | and Care published in 
Bazan No. 34 of last year's yolume, You wil!\jud there a receipt for a 
simple quinine tonic, and general directions for the care of the buir. 
The aplit ends should be cut. Attention to th general health, and to 
cleanliness and health of the scalp, using a good tonic when necessary, 
is all that can be done to retard the turning gray. It is a natural pro- 
cess which inevitably comes with time, and sooner with some than 
with others, 

G. E.—The phrase is a Spanish expression of courtesy, meaning, 
“1 kiss your feet.” 

L. F.—See the After-Easter Party described in last week's answers. 

Graor.—It is said that any fatty application promotes the growth of 
hair on the face, but that, of course, depends upon whether there is a 
natural tendency that way. We know of nothing to remove superfluous 
hair permanently except the electric needle as used by dermatologixts. 

»onom ¥.—Unlevs there are bad stains in your China silk,which need 
special chemical treatment, you can wash it nicely in naphtha, Rip it 
apart, and use sufficient fluid to bathe the pieces completely; wash 
rapidly, and hang ont to air thoronghly. The fluid must be ured with 
the utmost caution, never near fire or light, for even the fumes are 
highly inflammable. 

New Svuvsontmmer.—Cleanse the lace dress as described above to 
“Keonomy.” After airing it thoroughly, iron it with tisene-paper laid 
hberween it and the iron. If you Sale a little stiffening, dampen 
pars Py diluted beer before pressing. See theadvertising columns 
for the dye. 

Mus. R. V.—See the directions for the use of the diagrams given on 
the pattern-eheet with Bazan No. 8. 

Stworre Reapvew,—Any good, strong, but not too heavy unrnled pa- 
per is good ; commercial note size for a small, and folio for a large 
manuscript. Any stationer will supply it. The note should be en- 
closed with it, except in the case of a very bulky manuscript. 

J. E. P.—The silk gown with box-pleated welt, illustrated on page 
188 of Bazar No.7, is an excellent design for your China-silk dress. 
If the twelve yards are not enongh, you can ‘use piain black China silk 
for sleeves. The patterns of both waist and skirt with details are 
given In the Supplement. Also see the skirt patterns in last week's 
and this week's pattern-sheets. The godets can be stiff (interlined) or 
natnral, according to individual preference. Both are fashionable. 

8. H. P.—The skirt patiern in Bazan No. 7 is admirable at present, 


bnt it is gy yp anny to tell you what pattern will remain longest 


in fashion. 
es | them. 
as. F. B. MoD.—Morris-work was described in the Bazan by Mra. 
Wheeler many years ago as a species of darning with coarse silks upon 
a loosely woven cotton or linen fabric, the silks following the direction 
of the design od wg es lines and curves, and quite covering the sur- 
face of the material; the stitches are of uniform length, showing about 
a third of an inch on the right side of the work, and taking up only 
one or two threads of the foundation, kground or space be- 
tween the design is darned in straight horizontal lines, placed close to- 
ether, but with the stitches trans od to have a basket-work effect. 
he work is best adapted to large important designs with broad effects 
and spaces. Mra. Wheeler mevtions a table cover of biiliard-cloth, 
with a deep applied border in strong but subdued tints, like colors 
originally vivid, but faded by time, The shading must be simple, the 
outlines and veinin strongly marked. Rope silk is used for the darn- 
ing, or else five or six threads together of filoselle or filo-floss, There 
is a more o darned-stitch embroidery on a close surface, which has 
sometimes been called Baltimore work. 

A Putape ruta Scnsontuen —Yon could overcast or button-hole 
the metal eyelets of your corset with silk, which would at least keep 
the stain from penetrating to your gowns. One or two devices for 
keeping on hats have been invented of late, and you can probably as- 
certain about them at notion-dealers. 

Venas.—As the dress is for a young lady, the prettiest and most feasi- 
ble plan is to “a a simple evening dress as a basis, and make the 
ornamentation indicate its special character, using bridle, straps, bells, 
blinkers, and other paraphernalia of a harness-shop. 

Inexpertencen.—Mrs. Spofford’s Art Decoration applied to Furni- 
ture, published by Harper & Brothers, will jnetract you in the princl- 
ples of artistic furnishing, and give you a knowledge of the best models. 


e godet breadths should be bound along the seams to 
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THE PYRE WATCHMAN. 


M* first two years as an editor of the Madras News 
i were drawing toa close. In that time 1 had had no 
vacation beside several days spent in the Nilgharis a few 
months after my arrival from England, and close applica- 
tion to my journalistic duties, the daily sessions with my 
moonshee—which were necessary for even a passable ac- 
quaintance with the Tamil vernacular—and the hot climate 
lad severely tried my strong constitution and nearly worn 
me out. It was a pleasant and welcome change, therefore, 
when my uncle, the proprietor of the News, sent me off on 
an important mission down the country, giving me at the 
same time a month's leave of absence. 

My anticipations of the outing were heightened by the 
prospect of a visit to Jack Hamilton, an old university 
chum, who was at the head of the government school in 
Tirupatti, the terminus of my business trip. 1 hoped also 
for exciting sport among the jungles that covered the 
slopes of the Palanai Hills, not far Som Tirupatti, which 
were said to abound in tigers, elephants, and other game. 
So, having packed my guns, ammunition, and other 
traps, | started off in good spirits, accompanied by my 
maty-boy, or valet. The cool weather which sometimes 
precedes the rainy season was just beginning, and the 
long ride down the country on the little narrow-gauge 
railroad was not, therefore, as tedious as it would other- 
wise have been. Jack met me at the station with such 
demonstrations of joy that must have scandalized the 
grave and emotionless Hindoo bystanders. His box-ban- 
dy, a two-wheeled vehicle that takes its name from its 
shape, was waiting for us. It was drawn by two white 
oxen, with large humps on their necks, and there was a 
small perch in front for the driver. My guns and other 
belongings being stowed away, we entered the bandy, and 
the maty-boy hopped on the step behind. The red-tur- 
baned bandyman flourished his whip, clucked with his 
tongue, prodded the bullocks with a goad in-the end of 
the bamboo whip-stock, tickled them with his bare toes, 
and twisted their tails, inducing an amount of speéd that 
soon carried us through the streets lined with mud huts, 
past a gay bazar and an imposing temple, and into the 
suburbs, where Jack's large white bungalow stood in the 
midst of a spacious compound, surrounded by fruit and 
shade trees. Mrs. Hamilton,a pretty, girlish-looking young 
woman, with brown hair, gray eyes, and a small sweet 
mouth, was introduced by Jack as *‘ Annie,” and welcomed 
me cordially. The other, and in some respects the most 
important member of the household triumvirate, was lit- 
tle Jack, a comically faithful miniature of his father 

I spent several days very pleasantly in visiting Jack's 
friends—a small but select circle of Europeans and Amer 
icans, most of them government officials and missionaries 

and in seeing the sights of the city, which were also 
limited. Several early morning excursions with my gun 
to the paddy-fields and large water-tanks in the vicinity, 
where teal, plover, and snipe abounded, furnished me ex- 
cellent sport,.but only whetted my appetite for larger 
game. Finally Jack, who had probably taken the hint 
from the abundant and assorted hunting parapbernalia 
that formed much the greater part of my travelling out- 
fit, rejoiced me greatly by suggesting a shooting trip to 
the lower bills of the Palanai range. His proposal was 
not altogether unselfish, I found, however, for the region 
was also prolific in cromlechs, cairns, mounds, and topes, 
which had a special fascination for him. 

rhe hills were about sixty miles distant, and off the rail- 
road, so that the journey, made in bullock-bandies, would 
occupy nearly two nights, travelling by day in the hot sun 
being out of the question. We started the following even- 
ing, our outfit consisting of a small tent, camp furniture, 
cooking utensils, provisions, guns, ammuzsition, and the 
pickaxes, crowbars, etc., Jack would need in his explora- 
tions. We also had two strong little Pegu ponies to carry 
us on our excursions. Our attendants were Rahmashun, a 
veteran shikai, or hunter, who had spent the greater part 
«of his lifedp (the jungles, and was covered with scars re- 
‘ceived in eneounters with wild beasts, two bandymen, a 
thorse-keeper, my maty-boy, who was to cook our food, 
und two stalwart young natives from Jack’s school, who 
were to help him 4 his researches. 

After riding all night, we camped the next day in a 
tamarind grove by the road-side. We breakfasted, dined, 
and had our tea in the open air, a group of natives from 
a neighboring village, the monkeys that lived in the grove, 
and a flock of cawing crows being curious spectators at 
each repast. I amused myself with my gun during the 
movning, the grove being full of parrots, paroquets, turtle- 
doves, and other game, not to mention the monkeys, which, 
however, Jack warned me, were considered sacred. 
nevertheless committed one grave error. A white-headed 
Brahminy kite perched on the top of a tree presented too 
tempting a shot to be wasted, and as it fluttered to the 

round, amid exclamations of horror from the natives, I 
Rerued that it also was regarded as aswamy. The super- 
stitious spectators of my unfortunate act were finally 
pacified by my promise to carefully preserve the skin of 
the bird and place it among my choicest treasures. 

The day seemed filled with strange experiences, the 
most remarkable of all being met during the afternoon, 
as we were wandering about the country, regardless of the 
heat and possible sunstrokes. We discovered a small 
pond, on the bank of which was a clean fire-swept place 
which.Jack pronounced a crematory, or rather the spot 
where dead bodies were burned. Near by was a squalid 
hut, at the open door of which sat a repulsivelooking 
old Hindoo, his hair and beard were long and mat- 
ied, and his half-naked body smeared with ashes. He 
was uncommunicative, but a tutu, a copper coin worth 
about two farthings, loosened his tongue. He was a pyre 
watchman, be said; that is, when a dead body was to be 
burned he built the pyre, and after all the offices had 
been performed, the pile set on fire, and the friends of the 
dead had withdrawn, he remaiped to watch the body and 
see that it was properly consumed. Frequently, he as- 
sured us, and especially if the burning took place at dusk 
or during the night, the body would be sushed or pulled 
from its fiery bed by invisible evil spirits, who sought thus 
to prevent the full consummation of the rite, and delay if 
not defeat the soul in its flight to Gunga, and thence 
through the mystic oceans to the isles of the blessed. 

“Is it a pleasant task?” asked Jack, in Tamil. 

The old heathen took offence immediately. With an 
angry glance through his straggling unkempt locks of 
hair, he turned his back on us, pulled his rags about his 
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shoulders, squatted down before a primitive fireplace be- 
side the hut, and devoted himself to building a fire. Three 
stones placed near enough together to support a small 
earthen pot formed the fireplace. From the ashes the 
old man raked a coal, picked it up dexterously with his 
fingers, and dropped it into a small tuft of dry grass. 
Holding this in the hollow of bis hands, he blew softly on 
the embers till a faint smoke curled up and broke into 
flame. A bright fire of sticks and stubble was soon burn- 
ing, and the liquid in a pot placed over it simmered and 
stewed. ‘Then the old man crawled into his hut and 
dragged out a rude trap made from a cow's horn, a curv- 
ing piece of bamboo, and some pieces of string. In the 
hoilow of the Lorn a dead squirrel was still entangled. 
Slitting the animal down the back with a sharp stone, the 
old man bad it flayed in a minute and laid upon the 
coals. All this he did apparently without noticing us. 
‘Then, as the silence was becoming embarrassing, and it 
was growing late, Jack asked, 

** Are there any cromlechs around here?” 

The question was more unfortunate even than its prede- 
cessor, and its effect more unpleasantly marked. Straight- 
ening himself, he turned on us viciously, and snapped out 
these words: 

‘*Why do you wish to know the resting-places of our 
fathers? Are you a hyena, or a jackal, that you would rob 
them? Cuaunot you be satistied with the sacrilege of your 
companion, who does not hesitate to kill the sucred kite? 
The place is polluted by your presence. The evil spiriis 
that throng here at night are not more to be detested.” 

With a gesture of supreme contempt, the old heathen 
seized his pot of rice and the roasted squirrel and with- 
drew into the hut. 

**I cannot imagine how he learned of your kite-shoot- 
ing,” suid Jack, as we walked back to the camp. ‘‘If all 
the people in this part of the country are as superstitious 
and venomous as that old vampire-extinguishing thug, my 
investigations will not prove particularly pleasant or 
profitable.” 

Late in the afternoon, as the sun was sinking low, our 
little retinue resumed its journey, and early the next 
morning we had reached Kudalur, our destination. 

We tound ourselves at the foot of lofty. mountains. 
The village of about one hundred rude turf huts, with a 
half-savage population of perhaps four times that num- 
ber, was the outpost of a wild and beautilul valley. . The 
inhabitants, we afterwards found, pessessed few of the 
virtues and nearly all of the vices, prominently thiev- 
ing. 

in the afternoon Jack and I mounted our ponies and 
rode through the country. The natives had burned over 
and planted a smal! tract of land. About this on nearly 
every side was the thick, almost impenetrable jungle. A 
good-sized stream ran by the village, and beyond this there 
was a balf-charred bit of ground grown up. with cactuses 
and thorn-bushes, where Jack discovered abundant evi- 
dences of cromlechs. Game was also plenty, and in the 
short time we were out I bagged several wood-doves, a 
tine jungle-cock, a saw - billed macaw, and the largest 
squirrel 1 ever saw, a beautiful creature about three feet 
aud four inches long from tip to tip, with nose, paws, and 
breast a tan-color, ears and tail black, and the back a dark 
glossy brown. 

Next morning an hour before daybreak I had eaten my 
breakfast, and was on my way up into the mountains fora 
day’shunt. AsJack’s game lay nearer, he did not need so 
early a start, and was sleeping soundly when I left the 
camp. My attendants were the shikari, twenty natives 
whom he hgd engaged as beaters, bearers, and guides, and 
my pony and his keeper. 1 rode the pony, carrying my 
shot-gun; the keeper, with my box of tiffin balanced on 
his head, walked near by, and the shikari and the other na- 
tives followed with my rifles and the remaining baggage 
of the party. 

Our path, hardly more than a beaten track, lay -alon 
the bank of the stream through a dense growth of tal 
grass, bushes, and luxuriant flowering creepers. Here 
and there a date-palm raised its graceful crest above the 
surrounding vegetation. The morning was cool, and the 
air filled with spicy odors. Occasionally a belated jackal 
scurrying home to its cover would cross the oak, and 
with a whine or a yelp bury itself deeper in the jungle. 
The stars and a slender waning moon were fading out in 
the sky, and a faint tinge of light played upon the sum- 
mits of the eastern bills. The short-lived dawn of the 
tropics had begun, and ere half an hour had passed the 
horizon was ablaze and the sun’s rays were lapping the 
dew from the vegetation. Never have I heard equalled 
the burst of bird music which greeted that break of day. 
Every shrub and tree seemed alive with sound. | Parrots 
and paroquets shrieked and screamed in.an’ exuberance 
of noise; mina birds laughed and carolled- joyously; ori- 
oles of dazzling colors flitted from tree to tree with a plain- 
tive song; jays jarred the air with their harsh notes; the 
“how, how, how” of the black cuckoo came from the 
tallest tree-tops; the sweet love-song of the weaver-bird 
was heard in the quieter intervals; wood-doves cooed soft- 
ly to each other; and above all rose the challenge of the 
jungle-cock. All the day members of the feathered choir 
in ‘full voice” poured forth their matins without regard 
to harmony, and yet there seemed to be no discord. 

At the end of an exciting day’s sport I started back to 
Kudalur, my trophies slung on a long pole, doolee fash- 
ion, and carried by the coolies. 

About dark we re-entered the village. A large fire was 
burning in front of the temple, and about this were gath- 
ered many of the hiJlmen. Among them I thought ao 
ognized the old pyre watchman whose acquaintance Jack 
and I had made a day or two before. He was squatted 
beside the fire, his ugly visage nearly muffled in a dirty 
blanket. Other angry scowling faces were revealed by 
the blaze, and there was an ominous silence as I rode up, 
although the conversation had evidently been spirited 
enough until then. Something was apparently amiss. 
At the camp | found the servants gathered around the 
‘oa form of one of their number, who seemed to be 

y hurt, while Jack was not to be seen. Without 
waiting for explanations I entered the tent. Jack jumped 
up froma chaMand said, excitedly, 

“IT have got both of us into a pretty pickle, and we 
must leave here immediately if we do not wish to be 
murdered.” 

“What's the matter, old fellow ?” I asked, assuming a 
carelessness which I did not feel. ‘‘ Has the hot sun af- 
fected your head?” 
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“It’s no laughing macter, I assure you,” replied Jack, 
a little tartly. ‘‘As 1 and my coolies were returning to 
camp, hardly half an hour ago, we were y some 
of these black scoundrels concealed in a thicket just out- 
side the village. One of my boys was knocked senseless 
and had his bead cut open by a stone, and I had great dif- 
ficulty in bringing him back with me. The superstitious 
heathen are enraged by my investigations, the maty says, 
and threaten to attack us if we do not leave.” 

The old pyre watchman was at the bottom of the trouble, 
I immediately surmised; but, concealing my suspicion, I 
said: ‘‘Do not be disturbed, Jack. Send the bhead-man 
a rupee, and tell him we wish to talk with him to-mor- 
row. That will save us from further trouble to-night and 
give us time to lay our plans.” 

Jack assented, and one of the bandymen was despatched 
with the bribe, which had the desired effect. Jack soon 
recovered his spirits, and when supper was announced we 
were both ready to do it justice. ‘The bill of fare was not 
extensive, but sumptuous, we flattered ourselves, for a 
jungle banquet. There were broiled jungle -fow] and 
pigeons, venison steaks, baked yams, fried plantains and 
egg - fruit, a bottle of sherry, and fragrant coffee. The 
meal being finished, we made Jack’s boy comfortable for 
the night in one of the bandies, lighted cheroots, wrapped 
ourselves in blankets, as the night air was chilly, and re- 
clining on our cots, with brandy and soda and a lamp 
placed conveniently on a table between us, related our 
day’s experiences. 

ine I told briefly, and with such color and humor as 
I could impart to cheer Jack, who seemed inclined to 
give way to his mood again. When his turn came he 
tulked enthusiastically of his discoveries as follows: 

“I was never more interested and excited in my life 
than I have been to-day, With my two boys, I crossed 
the stream soon after daybreak this morning, and after 
walking half a mile or so through the cactus patch which 
you and I noticed yesterday, we came to a small tope. 
On the edge of the grove I found a circle of large stones 
laid several feet apart, and enclosing a plot of ground 
about fifteen feet in diameter. After sounding at differ- 
ent points in this enclosure with our crowbars, we finally 
struck an obstruction that gave out a hollow noise. Dig- 
ging down a foot, we found a stone slab about four feet 
square and as many inches thick, which covered the cir- 
cular mouth of what seemed to be a very large earthen 
jar. A line lowered into this showed a depth of eight 
feet, while pieces of burning paper thrown in were extin- 

uished immediately, indicating the presence of foul air. 

determined to remove the earth around the huge urn, 
turn it on its side, and then explore the bottom, which 
seemed to be covered to a considerable depth with moult. 
The day was extremely hot, however, and the ground 
baked and very hard, so we had to work slowly... When 
it was time to return home this evening we had uncovered 
the jar, and left it standing in the pit, propped up by 
large dead branches of trees. It was of baked red ware 
nine feet tall, and three and a half feet across at its 
greatest diameter, the mouth being two and a half feet 
across, while the sides were about an inch thick. I in- 
tended to return to-morrow and finish the work.” 

‘* You are borrowing needless trouble, I have no doubt, 
old fellow,” I said, noticing the despondency with which 
his last words were spoken. ‘* With the aid of a bribe 
or two you will yet explore your old pot, and carry it off 
too, if you wish. Here, drink this. 1t will help keep the 
jungle fever off,” I continued, pushing toward him a glass 
of brandy and soda which I had mixed. 

No answer came from Jack's cot, and then I noticed that 
the poor fellow, wearied with the day’s excitement, was 
asleep. I shaded the lamp, and lay back on the pillow, but 
could wit fall asleep immediately. The sensation of spend- 
ing the night high up in the mountain jungle was strange 
and exciting. The only human sound borne to my ears 
was the chorus of snores that rose from the sleeping ser- 
vants a few feet from the tentdoor. In this weird human 
discord, the sighing of the wind, the shrieking of night 
birds, the howling of jackals, and the wail of the cheetah 
in the deepest recesses of the jungle were a relief, and, 
soothed by them, I dropped into a doze. ay I was 
awakened by Jack’s voice. He had partly raised himself 
on his couch, his face was alternately flushed and pale, 
and his eyes wore a frightened, hunted look. 

**Don’t! Don’t!” he almost shrieked. ‘‘I meant no 
harm.” 

As L approached him to rouse him out of his night- 
mare he dropped back on his pillow and moaned piteous- 
Wy. saying over and over again: ‘‘ Poor Annie! Poor little 

ack!” 


Was he dreaming of coming disaster? I drew the dis- 
arranged blanket up over his shoulders, and his lips 
moved again, but all I could distinguish of his incoherent 
words were: “‘ ...bless Annie! ....Jack!” Then he be- 
came quiet, and I lay down and dropped asleep. 

Early the next morning, while it was still dark, we were 
awakened by terrific peals of thunder, accompanied by a 
heavy fall of rain. Unexpectedly, but surely, with more 
than its usual stealth, the — season had begun. There 
was no alternative but to break camp and return to Tiru- 
patti as rapidly as the floods and muddy roads would per- 
mit. Every hour would add to the difficulties of travel. 

By the middle of the next afternoon we reached the 
Vaikai Aru, the largest stream in our course, nearly 
nine miles from Tirupatti. When we crossed the river, 
four days before, it was a weak streamlet, struggling 
through a wide bed of thirsty sand that seemed about to 
absorb it at any moment. Now it was full from shore to 
shore with an angry rushing torrent that threatened to 
burst its banks. A group of native fishermen stood on 
the sand watching the rising flood, the well-worn nets 
thrown over their shoulders being almost their only cloth- 
ing. 

& No one but a god could cross the river safely at its 
present height,” said one of the fishermen, discouragingly, 
as we came up. ‘‘See!” (pointing to a fish that had 
thrown itself from the current and was wriggling on the 
sand,) “‘ the fish even flee from the angry waters.” 

The speaker, apparently the leader of the party, was a 
tall swarthy Hindoo with a short grizzled beard, who wore 
simply a dirty turban on his head and a narrow breech- 
cloth about his hips, aud carried a slender bamboo fish- 

le in his hand. His bs ay was superfluous. No 

dy could have been driven fifty feet into the torrent 
without being swept away, while any attempt to swim the 
stream would have been suicidal. Nothing was left for 
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us evidently but to spend the night on the river-bank or 
in a neighboring village. The latter course seemed pref. 
erable to me, if, indeed, there was any cheice, and turn- 
ing to Jack for his opinion, I found him taking off a part 
of his clothing. He had acted queerly at times since our 
second night 4 Kudalur, and I thought his head had been 
slightly affected by his work in the hot sun the day be- 
fore, but no suspicion of his present purpose entered m 
mind. He took off his shoes and stockings, laid aside his 
coat, vest, and several other articles of clothing, and then, 
taking his watch, purse, and some trinkets from his pock- 
ets, came towards me with them in his hands. 

‘* Please take care of these for me, Harry,” he said, 
‘for Ido not wish to be—” 

‘* What!” I exclaimed, in astonishment, for the first 
time perceiving his intention. ‘* You will not try to swim 
the river?” 

‘* It is impolite to interrupt a fellow in that way, Har- 
ry,” said Jack, playfully. ‘‘l am not only going to try 
to swim it, but I will also show you how it is done. I 
have swum five miles in the surf of old England, and the 
scant quarter of a mile across this stream is nothing com- 
pared to that. The drift-wood is the only thing likely to 
give me trouble, and I can dive under or dodge that. 
Now, what 1 was going to say was that I am sorry to 
leave you, but Annie wiil be anxious to see me, and as to- 
morrow is Sunday, I think I will push on to-day. Make 
yourself as comfortable as possible here, and I shall hope 
to see you to-morrow or next day. If you could only 
swim, ] would ask you to go along with me.” 

** | can swim,” I replied, rather testily, ‘‘ but I do not 
care to throw my life away in such a foolhardy manner.” 

“Don't let your temper rise,” continued Jack, aggra- 
vatingly, as he began !o put the clothing he had removed 
into an oil-cloth bag, preparatory to tying it on his head. 

‘** For the sake of Annie and little Jack, stop!” I cried, 
as, having completed his preparations, he walked down 
to the water. “ Better let your wife suffer temporary 
anxiety now than run the risk of giving her a life-long 
grief.” 

Jack’s boy added his entreaties to mine, kneeling down 
on the sand und clinging to his master. ‘The other na- 
tives jubbered their protests and warnings in a chorus 
and with wild gesticulations. Jack shook the servant off 
with a smile, and stepped into the water. My impulse 
was to rush down the bank and try to force him to re- 
turn, but he was a stronger man than I, and as I hesitated 
he plunged in and was off. 

* Vaikai swamy claims another offering,” ominously 
croaked an old fisherman. 

How well Jack breasted the current, swimming with 
strong steady strokes, dodging obstructions, and keeping 
his course well up the stream! Once he seemed to be 
entangled in a mass of floating brush, but, as we held our 
breath, he cleared himself aud swam on. The heavens 
were also propitious, for the clouds that had hung dark 
and threatening in the west broke, and the sun lighted 
the swimmer’s path across the dark waters. 

** He is safe,” gasped the fisherman leader, who with 
shaded eyes was watching the little dark object that 
bobbed like a cork in the sunbeams, bravely keeping its 
place on the surface of the sullen river and gradually 
nearing the farther shore. 

‘* Not yet,” croaked the fisherman of ijl omen. 

My heart leaped into my mouth ; for just then, with a 
hiss and a roar,a foaming wall of water, extending from 
bank to bank and several feet high, swept by, wetting our 
feet as it 5 A large tank just above had burst its 
dikes, letting its vast accumulation of water into the river 
at once, but we had been watching Jack so intently that 
the approach of the flood had not been noticed. At nearly 
the same time the rift in the clouds closed, drawing a 
curtain over the sad scene. It grew dark rapidly, and 
objects in the middle of the stream even could hardly be 
distinguished. Jack had disappeared, overwhelmed and 
carried away by the flood. Nearly beside myself, I started 
ou a dead run down the bank. 

About half a mile below, the stream turned abruptly 
and almost at right angles to wrestle with a sharp, jagged 
point of rock that disputed its course. As 1 reached this 
jutting crag 1 thought I heard a cry of *‘ Help!” rising 
ubove the roar of the torrent. Then there was a faint 
splash, and instantly a man’s form rose before me, sharply 
defined against the leaden sky. His voice was raised in 
exclamation, and I heard the words, ‘‘ The insult to the 
ashes of our fathers has been avenged.” 

The voice was that of the croaking fisherman, and for 
the first time I noticed its resemblance \o the pyre watch- 
man’s grating accents, while the form was unmistakable. 
Had this man reached the point a few seconds before me, 
found Jack clinging to the rocks, and, pushed him back 
into the river? Drawing my revolver, I fired. The re- 
port of the pistol was lost in a crash of thunder,.and at 
the same moment large drops of rain began to fall.. The 
man vanished as suddenly as he had appeared, and as it 
was soon pitch-dark and a heavy rain was falling, 1 turned 
back to find my bandy. On the way I met the boy and 


several other natives looking for me with a lantern, and 


we returned together silent and grief-stricken. 

Nothing could be done that night, so I retreated to a 
neighboring village, and remained till morning in a mis- 
erable leaky shed. I was supperless, drenched, and be- 
sieged by insects, which the rain had driven in. swarms 
from the earth, but my bodily discomfort was -nothing 
compared with my mental distress. Aside from my per- 
sonal loss, the thought of the great grief in store for Mrs. 
Hamilton haunted me. With the first glimmer of day- 
light I sent the maty through the towns along,the river 
to spread the news that a doree had been drowned,:and 
tliata reward of twenty rupees—a large sum in India—was 
offered for the recovgry of his body. During the fore- 
noon the river fell sufficiently to let me cross, and I im- 
mediately despatched a messenger to Collector Swift, of 
Tirupatti, one of Jack’s most intimate friends, with a let- 
ter announcing the sad occurrence, and asking him:to 
break the news to Mrs. Hamilton. The offer of a reward 
for the body was proclaimed on that side of the river too, 
and as the amount was doubled by Collector Swift, both 
banks of the stream were soon nearly lined with searchers, 
whose avarice had been excited. The third day the naked 
body of an elderly Hindoo was found. I recognized it as 
that of the pyre watchman, and noticed a small hole in 
his back, which might have been made by a pistol bullet. 
The wound did not attract attention, however, and as 
there was vo inquest, I kept my surmises to myself, se- 
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cretly rejoicing that Jack's death had.been avenged. On 
the fifth day, as we were ling the river on horse- 
back about thirty miles below where the drowning had 
pag ad oy a we learned that Ne sey supposed to be 
the y had been seen several miles further down the 
stream, near a famous kovil, or temple. We rode to the 
place as rapidly as possible. 

The kovil, quite an imposing stone structure, with a 
lofty pagoda, stood on a bend of the river, its water front 
forming the two sides of a square, The long tiers of 
steps leading down to the current were covered when we 
arrived by a throng of white-turbaned Brahmins, yellow- 
robed mendicants, gayly dressed dancing-girls, and the 
other usual frequenters of a Hindoo tempi They were 
watching a a object that circled round and round in 
eal pool formed by the flood. It was poor Jack's 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
A PHASE OF THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


t ig servant question of to-day has many sides, as every 

one knows; and there are many careful treatises on 
how to train a servant, how to engage a servant, and on 
all the proper relations between them and their mistresses; 
but there is a phase of these relations not often dwelt 
upon, namely, the most approved manner of severing 
them. In old days it meant something serious to dismiss 
a domestic. Domestics were as a part of the family, and 
so regarded themselves. Some shame was attached to a 
discharge, not so much as with the turning off a son or a 
daughter, but the sorrow came from the same corner. Now 
our men and our maids come and go with a frequency 
that has grown absurd enough to “— y and justify 
constant material for comic papers. his may be be- 
cause we have come to rely on machine-made goods in 
servants as in clothing, for it is to be noted that even now, 
where here and there a mistress herself condescends to 
train aman or a maid, the result is still as commendable 
as any other hand-made article. 

But the mistresses of to-day leave servant-training chief- 
ly to the general machinery of life, which certainly skips 
stitches outrageously. In consequence a rip follows with 
the first hard tug, and the discharge is the next step in 
order. The matter of discharging old and trusted ser- 
vants need hardly come up for discussion, so rare is the 
article, and so prone is the younger generation to remove 
it without any formal assistance. 

A case in point is the history of a certain valued ser- 
vant who grew gray in a family livery, yet in his old age 
respectfully but firmly resigned from his position, nor 
could any reasonable excuse for his act be wrung from 
him. Years later he confessed that a grandchild of the 
house was his grievance. This youngster of nine years 
had a habit of flinging down his muddy boots with an 
insolent ‘‘ Black those.’ 

The old servant remonstrated in vain, then would nei- 
ther make trouble nor submit to indignity, so withdrew 
as the easiest escape from the rising generation—the old 
retainer’s natural enemy. But some of the old-school ser- 
vants have less dignity, and thus hold their places despite 
the mounting waves. 

Another faithful servitor, whom it was really advisable 
to pension off for the peace of all parties concerned, was 
so wily as to take his discharge humbly and with great 
dignity whenever his mistress wrought herself up to the 

int of delivering it. Then retiring meekly to the but- 
er’s pantry, he would sigh and sniff and choke down sobs 
ugtil his mistress relented. 

uch retainers as these two varying examples are a 
remnant of the past, and while the necessity may be sad, 
there is no uncertainty in the position of a mistress who 
ordains their discharge. 

It is in myrenon J with the modern servant that the posi- 
tion of the employer has grown anomalous. Can a man 
discharge a washer-woman who gives him a written rec- 
ommendation? The writer of this article has seen such a 
letter, found pinned on the weekly wash of a college boy 
friend. It ran thus: 

“Dear Mr. ——, I am sorry to hear you think of leav- 
in’ town. You wor a good payer.” 

It is needless to add that this valuable recommendation 
was carefully preserved by the receiver. 

The modern servant is as apt to seek out her mistress’s 
reference as the mistress hers, and ‘‘ gives notice” at a 
breath of discomfort. With the relations so altered the 
behavior of the employed is an uncertain quality when 
receiving discharge. There are many mistresses who put 
off a dismissal from day to day in genuine fear of imper- 
tinence or an ugly scene. It has wn necessary for 
timid householders:to approach this matter cautiously 
and open it with discretion. 

One of the most intrepid women, when speaking on 
the servant question, said, with entire — 

‘I have a fixed method of reproving or dismissing my 
servants, and I never vary from it. 1am careful not to 
seek them in their domain, as they can there rattle dishes 
asl talk. I always send for the offender to come to me in, 
say, a quarter of an hour—that gives them time to lose their 
nerve and wonder what I want. Then I always contrive 
to be writing at my desk as they enter my room, and I 
keep them standing waiting while I finish my page. This 
is wholesome also, By the time I am ready I find my 
servant quite subdued. All this sounds trifling, and it 
takes time, but it saves friction in the end.” 

Though this is amusing enough in its way, it is also 
more or less distressing to those who remember the domes- 
tic relations of their mothers and grandmothers, and the 
tears, the fears, of any maid who offended, as she stood 
submissive to rebuke, a corner of an apron held at weep- 
~—— 

here was no hedging against impertinence then, and 
there was close, warm feeling in many cases between mis- 
tress and servants, The change from then to now may be 
due to American resentment on the part of the employed 
against menial work, or it may be caused by lack of A 
sonal supervision in the employers—who can pretend to 
decide ?—but it is cértain that the present situation has a 
humor of its own, as has every turning of tables, even 
where the upset is distinctly unfortunate for all concerned. 
To see Polly standing with knocking knees and apron at 
her eyes before her mistress is pitiful enough, but her 
mistress hiding her trembling knees under a writing-desk 
is absurd. The fact is, the pendulum of power has swung 
over to the servants’ side, and they know it, more or less 
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dimly. a sense of humor is the safest test to 
apply to all things of life, and the woman who can bring 
it to bear in so dangerous a moment as the dismissal of a 
servant may have solved the question properly for her- 
self at least, and perhaps for others also. 

A Pye 4 housekeeper lately came to a sympathetic 
friend with a pitiful story of how she had by a mischance 
established in her kitchen a cook of Irish descent and a 
temper that was a kind of burlesque on the Hibernian 
temperament. When in the mood this cook swore vio- 
lently and threw pans at the other inmates of the kitchen. 
While sparing her mistress pans and oaths, she stood to re- 
ceive orders—which she obeyed or not as the spirit moved 
her—in an attitude carefully calculated to strike awe, one 
foot well advanced, the other planted back, and one hand 
behind her as if concealing a weapon. 

**She has so demoralized me by that warlike posture 
that I am actually cowed and afraid to speak to her,” said 
the young housekeeper. 

‘* Why don’t you dismiss her at once?” asked the friend. 

“* Oh, because she makes such perfect brown gravy and 
delicious clear soups.” 

** And because you are afraid.” 

‘* Perhaps I am,” admitted the mistress, calmly. 

- few days later the friend was informed that the cook 
a ne. 

**You don’t mean to say you gathered courage to dis- 
miss her?” 

‘**No,” replied the so-called mistress of the house. ‘‘I 
asked mother to do it, and she had no trouble at all.” 

A description of the cook’s Waterloo was begged for. 

‘You see, mother took her in quite anew way. She 
sent for cook to come into the garden, where she was sit- 
ting sewing, and when cook struck her pet attitude at the 
side of mother’s chair, mother took no notice of her what- 
ever, 

‘** Mum,’ said the cook. 

“** Ts that you, Mary?’ said mother. ‘Come in front of 
me where I can see you, and take your foot off that flower, 
please. I am fond of flowers.’ 

‘Mother was just as calm as that. 

“**Mary,’ she said, ‘I have been thinking about you 
and calculating for you. Now it seems to me that a cook 
who makes such clear soups and brown gravies as you do 
is worth more than the fifteen dollars a month we give 
you. You ought to be getting at least twenty-five dollars 
a month.’ 

***Indade, mum, an’ I ought,’ said Mary. 

*** We will call it twenty-two at an inside figure,’ said 
mother. ‘Fifteen from twenty-two leaves seven. As I 
calculate it you lose seven dollars a month at Jeast—that 
is eighty-four dollars a year—for the luxury of cursing 
and swearing and throwing pans. I call that a rather ex- 
pensive luxury for a woman of your means. You are 
certainly worth twenty-five dollars a month, so far as your 
cooking goes; but if you could command that price, it is 
equally certain you wouldn't have come to our simple 
home at fifteen dollars, and we find we can’t stand you any 
longer even at that rate; so in the end, Mary, you ma 
make your luxury figure up to more than eighty-four dol. 
lars per year, but that’s about the sum now—quite a tidy 
one,’” 

** What did Mary say?” asked the friend, with interest. 

**Nothing—she was quite subdued, She packed her 
trunk and went that very day withouta word. I thought 
she seemed to be calculating for herself.” 

RGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 





Tne Emanu-el Sisterhood of Personal Service, organized 
in this city about six years ago by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, 
is divided into five sections—Friends of the Sick, Friends 
of the Working - Women, Friends of the Unemployed, 
Friends of the Needy, and Friends of the Children. In 
all a great deal of good work is done, but the classes of 
the Working-girls’ Club are especially crowded. In these 
are taught type-writing, book-keeping, dress-making, mil- 
linery, and other branches of useful knowledge. 

—A worthy enterprise has been the ten-cent organ re- 
citals given this winter in Baltimore. These are for the 
benefit of those lovers of music who cannot afford to 
attend more expensive concerts. The programmes con- 
tain explanatory notes on the composers, and brief sketches 
of their lives. so‘that the entertainments are instructive 
and helpful to those whose devotion to music exceeds 
their knowledge of it. 

—Jessie, Queen Victoria’s own riding-mare, is still a 
pet with her Majesty, although the riding days of the 
Queen have long been past. Jessie is twenty-seven years 
old, but she has not lost her beauty, and when her royal 
mistress is at Windsor the black mare with the white 
cross on her forehead is trotted out for the Queen’s in- 
spection every fine day. Another pet kept at Windsor is 
the Egyptian donkey, Tewfik, brought from Cairo and 
presented to the Queen by Lord Wolseley. It is much 
larger than the ordinary English donkey, and has a white 
cout and abnormally long ears. The Queen owns a num- 
ber of donkeys on her different estates, and each one lives 
in company with a horse. The companions are said to be 
almost always devoted friends. 

—Jean Ingelow is surrounded by a flock of household 

ts in her quiet home at Kensington, where she spends. 
,er winters, as well as in her summer home at Nice. She 
is seventy-four years old now, and she lives very quietly, 
and rarely puts anything forth in print. There is no- 
thing romantic in the poet’s appearance. A sweet-faced: 
gray-baired woman in a cap, she says little of her work 
unless pressed to do so, and finds her chief pleasure in 
hearing that ber words have been of help to this one or 
that. —_ Victoria is numbered among Miss Ingelow’s. 
personal friends and literary admirers. 

—The Berkshire Atheneum of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has received from Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes the gift 
of a thousand volumes from the Autocrat’s library. There 
are many bound magazines among them. 

—The death is noted, at the age of seventy-one, of Miss 
Agnes Livingstone, the sister of the explorer. Slie, like 
him, was for many years a missionary to Africa. 
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JAOKET FoR GikL FROM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and descripuon see No, LV, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Coat anpd Hat ror Grri From 5 To 7 YEARS 


OLD. 
Snort Vetvet Cape. For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet 
Por diagram and descriplion see pattern-sicet Supplement Supplement. 







Fig. 1.—Serine Costume witrn Cape ror Gir 
FroM 13 To 15 Yeans orv.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. VILL. on pattern-shect Supplement. 








Back or Care-Wrap, Fie. 1, on Dousie Pace. 





Fig, 2.—St.x Watst ror Grut's 









Serine Cosrume, Fie. 1 - 
Boprce or Tatton Costume, Fie. 1, on Fig. 1.—Sirx Care vor Expgexty Lapy. Fig. 2.—Prixcesse Gown vor Strout Lapy. 
Dovste Pacs. Por pattern and description see No. XL on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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CERES AND THE DAUGHTERS OF 





RESPECTING THE CONDITIONS. 


I is told of Horace Greeley that he once 

said, ‘‘ I have made plenty of mistakes 
in my life, but they were always new mis 
tukes 


Nothing proves Nature’s motherhood clear- 
er than her patience in teaching her children, 
Each lesson is thoroughly taught. The pu 
pil is by no means allowed to go to a new 
esson until he has perfectly mastered and 
to practise the old one. Nature’s 
hild is carefully brought step by step, and 
never more than one ata time. If he falls 
he is allowed to get up, if he will, and re- 
trieve his error. For Nature’s motherhood 
is shown also in this: that she is sometimes 
a litle tenderer and more helpful to the 


begun 


child who has failed and is sorry 
But her children are amazingly stupid. 
Their lessons have to be learned again and 


gain Over and over they repeat the same 
blunders and fall into the same pits. To 
learn one lesson often takes a lifetime, and 
at its close the man confesses that he knows 
what Nature bas been all along trying to 
teach him—too late to take advantage of it 
Our lives and teaching were planned by a 


far higher power than we can comprehend 
But sometimes we speculate on the amazing 


progress a pupil could make who never need- | 
ed to be taught a lesson tice To such a 
man in time Nature could unfold her rarest 
secrets, and the finished pupil of her school 
would be the world’s marvel indeed 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been need fo wer fifty years by millions of 
mothers f heir children while teething, with perfect 
succerm It soothes rhe child, softens the guma, allays 
all pn en c, nud ie the best remedy for 
diarthe Sol y druggieta in every wrt of the 
world 'wenty five cents al t [Ade 


AN OUNCE OF nie gy ea 


le cb than any qrest ty of cur Don't give 
children narcotica or sedatives. The *y are Unnecessary 
wh f spre as it will bel 
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COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
hn Europe and America. 


Unlike the I Duteh ) Proce rocesa, no Alka- 
er Chemicals or Dyes are 

user ny of their preperetions. 
Their delicious BRE AKFAST COCOA ts absolutely 
purc aad solu >le, and fosts lens than one cent a cup. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. — 








Corsets 


Featherbone 
New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 









Fast Black, White, Ex 
and Drab 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid ou receipt 
of price Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 
Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 





Price Baking Powder Co. to carry around the medals they win wherever they exhibit. 
elaborate gold one on the chain was taken at the World's Fair, and the medal below it on 


the middle of the sash was won at the California Midwinter Fair. 


The HAMMOND 
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Wriitam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Mason Hutcuinsoy, M.D., 
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“ Well, you must have been in a good many battles,” 
I'm the professional medal - bearer employed by the 


“In never a war, and nary a battle. 
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remarked the old soldier, admiringly. 
This 


We’re always victors.” 
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For Diseases of the Nervous 
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Exhibition 1889. 
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To say 
skirt bindings 
is to think 







the 
letters 
that stand for 
everything 
that a 

Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 










ought to be. 





Put the ‘“*Redfern”’ bias corded velvet 
on your new Spring gown. 


A set of the’ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on‘’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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‘EER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
If not in stock at your retailer's, send $190 
for a Corset, free by mail, to 


Fitzpatrick & Somers, 


Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 


COWNS. 
Ss M A Fe By purchasing = 
any news - stand 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are aie. 
ten for ten cente—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper isrued Thursdays, Address 
eeutr“tutonid ‘was Fourth Aver, New York. 
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QUFFERING WOMEN... 


Your 
Health 
and Strength 


May be restored by... 


me 


pronounced “incurable.” 


Shall we mail you (free) a booklet of theory, to- 
gether with the certificates of many well-known men and 


women from every State? 
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ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


~ 

SL 
This simple and easily-applied home treatment, without medicine or electricity, 

augments the supply of vitality by polarizing the body and causing it to absorb oxygen 


from the air through the pores of the skin, thus supplementing the work of the lungs to 
an almost unlimited degree. Astonishing results have been attained in cases 
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SKILLFUL PHYSICIANS FAILED. 


Mrs. Satie F. Cuarty, President of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, 8. ©., writes: “I have friends who, after suffer- 
yo 


on. 
others, whom I n know, and who have been 
I feel it a duty by 
say, try Electropoise.” 

















MARCH 30, 1896. 


SOLELY IMPORTED BY 


B. Alla & C0 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


FASSO CORSET 


is adaptable to all figures. It ex- 
cels in fit and finish, giving ab- 
solute comfort and ease to the 
wearer, and adds grace and sym- 
metry to the form. 


THE NEW SPRING IMPORTATION 


COMPRISES NOVELTIES 
in 
BROCADE, BATISTE, 
LINEN, AND TULLE, 
in addition to a number of entirely 


new models, to which they direct 
special attention. 








| 
CASH’S 
CAMBRIC_ FRILLING 


For underwear and children’s dresses. 
A most durable trimming. 
Made of the finest cambric. 


NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES. THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING 






= . 
Pt te ie ll al a 


a 
NORA O WATERY OW AW AW ANE “al 
peal’ 


They can be had either with the drawing-thread as in 
cut, or already ruffled and banded for sewing on at once. 


Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 


contains | useful hints, and woven samples ph. 4 
material, with a list of the «teres where the 
ean be obtained, Free by mall from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR ~~ 





We desire to place in the hands of 
illustrates, describes, and gives prices of all the latest styles im 
Taler-Mete en8 Outing Suite tom 910 apy Sus Duck Sais from $4 up 
up; Silk Waists from $4.50 up; Cotton Shirt 
and Ulsters; Crepon, Mohair, Silk, and Serge Skirts; Capes, $4 up; Jackets, $5 up. 
Teviot Suits, made of the new Teviot Setiies. from $8 up. This is an ideal woven Summer 


every reader of the Bazar a copy of our new Spring Fashion Book. It 


; Separate Skirts from $5 
Waist; from 89 cents up; Traveling Suits 


fabrie, being light, cool, and of handsome a and dressier than duck. Ladies who appreciate 
exclusive novelties would do well to write for samples sade 

We are Ladies’ Tailors, and make everything to order, thus i insuring that perfection ot fit and finish which 

in ready-made ents. We pay anaes ce es. : 

e send with our Catalogue a 48-inch ta , new m@ d , and more than FIFTY 
SAMPLES of the materials from which we ma ¢ our garments te select from, on receipt of four cents postage. 
Among our samples are the newest materials, such as a (both rough and smooth ), cheviots, tweeds, Scotch 
mixtures, two-toned effects, smooth cloths, coverts, pin checks, hair line stripes, etc.; also a line of duck samples 
and Teviot Suitings in white, colors, and novel patterns not shown elsewhere. Upon —s we include Silks 
for Skirts and Waists, and materials for Cotton Shirt Waists. You may select ‘any style from our Catalogue 
and we will make it to order for you from any of our materials. Ladies living in or ener Bow York City are 
requested to visit our salesroom, Kindly mention the Bazar when writing us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 


is lackin, 








Ladies’ Tailors, n 

 ubietioatnatpabianatapeat ° ~~ ie & 
You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 













and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will, not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois— unaf- 
fected by dampness—endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 


Comes in 
Three 
Weights 


To be found at the Lining Counter 


of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 








Dainty and light 


as a falling snow-flake is the 
beautiful Vantine scarf — the 
ideal scarf for ladies. 

Made of finest Japanese silk 
in 16 exquisite Ceoeings : 





white, black, 

cream, orange, 

light blue, violet, 

navy blue, cardinal, 
turquoise, yellow, 

nile green, salmon pink, 
rose pink, heliotrope, 
bleuet, maize. 


You can wash it and it is still 
the beautiful Vantine scarf. A 
yard and a quarter square, it 


| weighs less than half an ounce. 


By mail, free af pastime, for $1.34 in 
stamps or postal order. A. A. Vantine & 
Co., 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 





| 


Popular Wool Dress Goods 
For Spring and Summer. 


All-wool French Challies, 35 
cents per yard. 
M ee Cheviots, 49 cents per 
yard. 
Blue English Storm Serge, 42 
inches wide, 50 cents per yard. 
Granite Mixture,50 inches wide, 
75 cents per yard. 
Diagonal and Chene Suitings, 52 
inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Illuminated Suitings, 52 inches 
wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Scotch Cheviots, 48 inches wide, 
| $85 cents per yard, 
| Fancy Homespuns, 48 inches 
wide, $1.00 per yard. 
| These fabrics are eminently reli- 
able; of newest style,and in weight 
just adapted for Warmer Weather 
Wear; they may be easily and safe- 
| ly ordered from samples by mail. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
| New York. 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Buy Lundborg’s 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 


Anywhere 
and everywhere. 








| The corset that fits costs 
| no more than the corset 
| that doesn’t. Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets are fitted 











Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Ranc’ 
On White China. 


silands 
OS Lim ages * $Qo 


On Decorated China 














‘The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.'’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLEY ’S BILACHE DRESS Goons 
Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EPPECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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eNoenol 
Cilia ble hk ¥ 


LYONS SILKS 


Spring Novelties. 


Satin Plaid Taffetas, Chene Taffetas, Stripe 
and Check Taffetas, Colored Poult de Soie, Col- 
ored Satins, Glace Taffetas, Brocades, Plain 
Colored Taffetas, Evening Dress Silks, Wedding 
Fabrics, Novelties for Bridesmaids.~ 

SPECIAL NOVELTIES, just received, Grena- 
dines, Gazes, Silk Crepes and Crepons, Plisse 
Fabrics, Chiffons, India Pongees, Glace and 
Miroir Velvets. 


Proadvoay R ‘ 9th él. 


NEW YORK CITY 





|. Ask your Stationer for them. 


“BOSTON | LINEN, 









—< 


of ner ep does not keep them send us 4c 
express rates often c' 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 

49 and 5: Pranklin Street, 


for samples, 
eases, Mail rates ay s6c. per Ib.; 
stil 
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Y j y 
j ——— . 
f/ = - 
Nee” *' t . 
GREAT POWERS OF IMAGINATION ! 
Is # now YoU Gan ENJOY THxse Marcu winvs, Bruri TRY BLOW ME ALL AnouT 
u ae, i e STUMEDY SAVIGATION, ANU ROW TuAT GSORGE MAS HAD Tv GIVE UP MIS 
vA I ‘en OUT ¥ WIXDY Days anD imactne I'm SAILING 
FOUND AT LAST A PAINFUL DISCOVERY 
Tue t ‘ » second cousin had anfortunately What's the matter, Mollie? .Is there anything 
wrong 7” 
And r to go forth and seek the wid- *Yeth: my new doll-house—” 
“ * Jan't broken, I hope?” 
So Mistress Bess she had to take care of the boys “Ne; but there aint any plambin’ in it to freeze up 
hat da an’ bust.” 
—>—_— 
An ep their litde paddies clean and out of mi- 
® . “ What ie the matter with dinner, June? a 
‘It's the laandrese’s day out, ma'am 
rt ook ha » headache that she couldu’'t do *What has that to do with it?’’ 
= «Well, you see, ma'am, me an’ the cook ain't on 
She tru » poker from a muffin-ring epeakin’ terms, and the jaundress usually does our 
And hes ' « it Mistress Bess was forced to talkin’ for-us. There ain't anybody below as ‘ll tell 
z - ~ me whether the things is ready.” 
And eady for her husband and the oo Pe ae 
heirs . 
‘I eay, Raggey, de papers says dere’s microbes in 
, banig-bills.” . 
The \ ome id ted in & Manner Known 
. P. - - ew —— fee; dat’s why I don't go to work. If! did any- 
Bosemee 6 : a" ted for the thifet - che thing, de y'd pay me in bills, an’ then I'd ketch suthin’.” 
sough neb a 
So B mt h iikew with plates and “The last April-fool trick I played,” said the old 
orks . settler, “was when I was a boy in school. I'd put a 
Such at ' u neral run bent pin in the teacher's chair, and, do you know, he 
iw made me sit-in-that-ebeir-betore hed try it-limeelf. 
Consequence was J got the pin, and it didu’t strike me 
An ” s 1 eu n od a mn 
as being such a funny joke, after all 
————— 
i ' . ga, at Hickey» 
‘ And you saw Niagara 7” » 
~ 4 ‘ » to see him and his * Yea F - 
* And did you pot “consider it wonderful 7” 
Mistress Bese put all the * Not so very. The water simply fell over the rocks, 
If it were the ather way, now, and the water climbed 
them, it would have been quite marvellous.” 
4 “ has bam vhen he heat What —— ooo 
Sa “And thie—this is elocution !” sighed the poet, as 
Sai ‘ . me tt ju ew at last be- the recitationist finighed his pet poem. 
‘ * Yess. what did you think it was?” 
A this ‘ ght for many rs very * Execution,” returned the.poet, with a moan. 
pea ——.—___ 
A w yg. prett whol ‘Tiect servant-¢ 
' ’ ee ‘T'll bring that proud and honghty Algernon to his 
“ You perhaps d Treat i, my eon,” *nki Mr wees, she cried, hoareely ry 1—if + 
Jones, aft 1 chastised William, ** thar it is * Well,” suid her mother, “i what? 

f mid chas \ . r a cine 
always more painf to the one who does the spanking If I have to trip him up do it,” was the reply. 
than to the one who ceives it —— ee 

“In that case, father,” retarned William, “had we “Chollie is a changed man. He sent ten dollars to 
not better rearrnig r ayat = onthe at hereafter when the mission in China last week.” : . 
I have g iff e I shall spank you, lustead of-as, “He mort be changed iydeed, or he could never 
w rw 











m alt 





“We OUT OF OHIOKEN FGG8, BAU, BUT 
WHI0l HE RESENTS Wil HIS OoOMPLIMENTS.” 


























make ten dollars go as far a® that!" 


IN AFRICA 


bE COOK HAS POACHED TWO FRESH OSTRION EGGS, 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


It. was morning. Occa- 
siovally a belated houge- 
holder, detained from his 
office bys some,unexpected 
domestic duty,came down 
his ‘front step) hurriedly 
battoning bis gloves. A 
few pedestrians could be 
seen strolling along, and 
the strident notes of a dis- 
tant vender of fruit came 
hoarse and muffled across 
the ear, But, aside from 
thie — disturbed 
the usual quiet of one of 
the most select resident 
streets of the great city, 
until: suddenly there was 
borne ‘on the air a succes- 
sion of piercing shrieks, 
so startling, containing so 
much of human anguish, 
that the faces of strong 
men blanched, and total 
strangers stopped invol- 
untdrily and talked ~to 
each other excitedly, as 
they listened with craning 
necks to the sounds of the 
awful tragedy that was 
being enacted near by. In 
a moment a crowd had 
collected, and breathless 
exclamations of “ Where 
is it?” conld be heard on 
every side, until one’ citi- 
zen, more acute than the 
rest, pointed to the win- 
dow: of a. brownstone 
house in the centreof the 
block, and as the throng, 
now growing larger every 
moment,gathered in front 
of ‘the dwelling, it was 
plain to all that some fear- 
ful drama was being en- 
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* Ma'am, WILt 














WILLING TO BE A MARTYR. 


acted ‘within.’ Occasion- mM YEZ BE SO KIND KZ TO GIVE ME A BITE UY SUNTHIN’ TO 
ally the‘ screams died gat? You Kin MAKER A APKtL- FOOL UV ME WITH SAWDUST PIE AN O0T~ 
away into a mournful TON FLANWACES BP' TS WONT TS ~ : 

wail, only to bégin affesh, 

and sounds of a great 

commotion ~ could be 

heard from the interior, Finally one man, more ven- A GREAT JOKE 

turesome “than the others, hastily bounded up the * Wallie,” the teacher, “who discovered 


steps and rang the bell 

A pale and emaciated gentleman, his face betraying 
all too plainly the evidences .of the terrible conflict 
going on.within his breast, his whole bearing showing 
the deepest anxiety, appeared in the open door. 
* Quick!” cried the man who had rang-the bell, as 

waved his band in the direction of the many who 
pressed back of him. - “ Relieve our suspence. What 
has happéned ?” 

And’ then, with an air of assumed ease that il! be- 
came him, the master of the house replied, with a forced 


he 


‘ 





Calm yourself, my dear fellow, It, is only the 
tr sined nurse, who is upstairs trying fo thow my wife 
how t® bathe the baby Tom Masson. 
a 
\ “* Ldye is"ever!at Love's side,” 
} Writes:the poet? Trae! The elf 
Often _ig so-sorely tried . 
He must be beside himself. 
Jepmeneieapems 
* What r you doing with those pots of paint, 
Sil las? ? 
‘New one me 0’ mine, Mirandy. 


I'm goin’ to pat 
om under tle heps,#o's they'llay ‘ew. 


. 


I Love TO PLAY WITH Stree 
ON DEBE LOVELY OBGAN KEYS, 

It 80UNDS YIKE BIRDS A-WITtRTLIN’ 

ls DELR NESTS UP IN DE TWEES. 


THE MUSIC LESSON. 





said 

America ? . 

SUeeene Washington,” said Wallie. 

“Dear me)" cried the teacher, ** how stupid! 
you may tell Wallie who discovered America.” 

“ Grover Cleveland,” said Harry 

“What is the-matter with you boys? Dont you 
know anything?” said the teacher. “ Tommie, you 
may answer the question. Whodiscovered America?” 

“ SirWatlter Raleigh,” said Tommie 

(“ Well, Ideclare! I never saw such an absurd clase, 
You may all retire to your desks and learn your lesson 
I hear you again in an hour,” cried the ale 
grily. 

; And then Waillie and Harry and Tominie giggled, aud 
roared, * April-fool |” 


fo a 
“Don't sit by that window, B4ubie dear. There's 

qehrathagnt there, and Pin afriid you'll catch cold.” 
ly "said Bobbie; and then he added, “Is 

dat why t re tailed windies, mamma ?” 

pea 

bicycle on the brain.” 
ved that way.” 


Harry, 


teacher, 


“That woman 
“T thought she 
“What way?” . 


i whtecksin-her head.” 


Aw’ wuen I orrs cr Goop An’ HARD 
Wiv MY OWN HAND MYSELF, 

Ip's BETTER YET, YIKE FALLING PLATES 

Dows ofr be PANTKY SHELF. 























SUPPLEMENT 


CERLS AND THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CELEUS. 
See illustration on page 258. 

HE old myth of Demeter and Persephone, 
or, as we still style them in spite of all 
scholars, Ceres and Proserpine, has attract- 
ed equally poets and painters of the modern 
rote Te tells how, as Proserpine was 
thering flowers in the vale of Enna, the 
io of the lower world rose from out the 
earth, seized the maf, and bore her away in 
his golden chariot in spite of her piteous 
cries. The mountains and vales re-echoed 
her shrieks, but only the mother recognized 
the accents of the child, and hastened to 
rescue her. For nine days the venerable 
oddess wandered throughout the world. 
On the tenth she appealed to the Moon, who 
told her that she had seen the girl, but knew 
not who was her captor. She appealed to 
the Sun, and he told her that the ravisher 
was Pluto, the brother of Jove. Revolt- 
ing against the injustice of the ruler of 
Olympus, Ceres fled from the palace of the 
gods, renounced all symbols of divinity, and 
in the guise of an old woman recommenced 
her quest. Sad and lonely she wandered 
past castle, field, and town, till she sank 
down, heart-broken, beneath the shade of an 
olive-tree that overhung the well whither the 
neighboring maidens came. Among the 
maidens, who, like Rebecca, came to draw 
water with their pitchers were the daughters 
of Celeus, King of Eleusis, who took pity on 
her, and offered to lead her to their father’s 
abode and give her employment as nurse for 
their young brother, for the bereaved goddess 
had asked for such a maternal charge. The 
disguised divinity follows them, and is in- 
trusted with the care of Demophon. Grate- 
ful for the kindness the family has shown, 
Ceres promises to protect the child from all 
evil that might befall him. She feeds him 
neither on milk nor bread, but with ambrosia, 
like a god, and at night she leaves him sleep- 
ing near a blazing fire. The child grows so 
strong and vigorous that the mother’s curi- 
osity is aroused, and she watches one night 
till she sees Ceres place the child in the very 
centre of the fire. In terror she rushes in 
and snatches her offspring from the flame. 
‘* Blind and senseless woman,” cried the 
goddess, ‘‘I would have made your son im- 
mortal, and have burnt away from him all 
taint of mortality. Now mortal he remains, 
but he will retain the honor of having had 
for a nurse the goddess who is the joy of 
gods and men.” Then by her command 
Celeus erected the shrine which became the 
centre for the celebration of the great Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and there in the temple— 
the masterpiece of Ietinus, the architect of 
the Parthenon —crowds gathered till the 

great Goth Alaric laid Greece desolate. 

The artist, M. Alexander A. Hirsch, was 
born at Lyons, France, became a pupil of 
Flandron and Gleyre, and received the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor in 1889. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 


SOAP 


99 %o PURE 


Have you noticed when discuss- 
ing household affairs with other 
ladies that each one has found some 
special use for Ivory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it 
was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home? 





Tue Procter & Gamace Co., Omri. 

















PERSONAL. 


The man or woman doesn’t live who, 
4 the aid of our Discovery, cannot cure 
, himself or herself of any form of Hemor- 
. rhoids, Fistula, Fissures, or Piles. 

« An entirely new principle. Differs 
< from everyting heretofore used as light 
‘ differs from darkness. No ointment, 
no suppository, no wash, no salve, no 
, instrument. Differs from doctoring and 
, drugging as pleasure differs from pain. 
«No trouble, no inconvenience, no 


«failure, cases slight or serious, of a 
“ month’s, a year’s, or twenty years’ 
* standing—it’s all the same—the cure is 
_, sure. Proofs free. The cure, a dollar, 
, postpaid. Address 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Royal Baking Powder is in- 


dispensable to progress in cookery 


and to the comfort and conve- 


nience of modern housekeeping. 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


bread wholesome. 


ens without fermentation. 


Perfectly leav- 


Oual- 


ities that are peculiar to it alone. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK, 


_-- > 
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Soup Making 
—a pleasure 


with 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles” mailed free. Send ad- 
dress to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


««Vin Mariani’ is an exqui- 
site wine, a delicious remedy— 
pleasant to the taste and bene- 
ficial to the entire system.’ 


Coquelin. 
VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL, TONIC 
for all fatigues of 


Body and Mind 











t Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking ; she 


Says “Use 
a good stock for the fonndation of 
a—u“—€£... 


 Licbig Company's 
} Extract of Beef”’ 


“eee 


woe Mi Pytedare 
is he 
4 7 Park Place, New York, 


il i a 








Mailed Free. | 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 
OP NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
Beneficial and A le. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
Passe : 41 Ba. Heummene. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 

















CYCLES are a standard 


R E M | N GT 0 of excellence. Free Catalogue, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 





Packer’s 


Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cl 
and curative. 


It fortifies the skin in healt 
is a constant protection against contagion. ' 
Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


Tar Soap 


jng agent: it is antiseptic, emollient, 
, soothes in irritated conditions, and 


— Medical Standard, 














meen 


application. 














When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 


20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 





Franco-American Food Co., 
P,. O. Box 150, New York. 
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American. 























For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
pastes. use only Pozzon1’s Powpmr; there 
nothing equal to it. 











COLD ~HEAD 





ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


Citicura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, 
the great Skin Cure, afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a speedy and permanent cure when 
all other methods and remedies fail. 
Davo & Cusmicat Corr., Sole Props., Boston. U. 8. A. 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
takes care of 
the skin, and 
the skin takes 
care of the rest 
of us. 

There are 
plenty of other 
soaps, but none 
without alkali. 





IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
for the skin. 


pet hans x Sree,» 
'e » 





which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- ¢”™y}, 
tions, is extracted from purified J 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural Y 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer. 
sally used throughout Europe, 
» and —— have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in ) | 
this country. The genuine Nese? () 
im ed article always bears = trade-mark 
** Lanoline.”’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
§ receipt of price. 
LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 
We send 


FREE upon re- 
quest an imter- 
esting booklet 


U. S. Depot 
For Lanoline 
79 Murray St. 

New York. 
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Brass and Iron Beds. 
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Having just completed stock-taking, we are showing 

unique designs for the spring trade. 
A Few Patterns at Special Prices. 

The quality and durability of our beds, being of Eng- 
lish manufacture, cannot be surpassed. 

Largest stock in America. Catal and price-lists 
on application. HOSKINS & SEWELL, 

16 East 15th St., New Y 
London and Birmingham, 


OMPSONS EYEWATER 











HARPER'S BAZAR 





AN AWKWARD PLACE FOR AN ARGUMENT.—Dksawy sy Jouw Cuart: 





vS BAZAR 


r. 


\ 


: 


BA =A. 


oaN CHARLTON FRom A Sxercu sy Metvitie L. A. Drvuce.—[See Pace 260.) 





ITARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT. 


{\N AWKWARD PLACE FUR AN | — It is waste of good things 
ARGUMEN1 ” 

; to use “ pearl glass” or “pearl 

All leading teachers of cookery use top,” uiless pow gat the right 


UR friend on the box-seat is certain! 
O ont with pile ies ? » tor te ra a D Ss | shape and size for your lamp. 
| ho is gazing rather help | See the “Index to Chimneys” 
ly can do vothing. "This sane of i on EVE LA rae™ | 
nt whips of wh Write Geo A Macbeth Co 


ick ead BAKING POWDER. ees Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


e their lead 
the coach 

li Seine diene Always makes light wholesome food. 

were few chances Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, S to Clevel: 


Sree ? Za es \ EVERY MOTHER 


fs 


been disas 


tough glass. 








who has a young child wants some good book to 


read aloud at bedtime and often at other times. 
9 
In the Child’s World, 
By EmItie Povutsson, is a book of talks and 
| stories for the home and kindergarten which 
is in many respects unequalled. It is liberally 





| illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, and has won 

an enviable place in juvenile literature, thou 

t company sands of copies having been sold. 

ng exposed to Ni y Once put a copy of ‘‘In the Child’s World” 
the weather ! in the family, and the children cannot do with- 
out it. They are unwilling it should be loaned 
for a single evening. There are 44 separate 
j talks on familiar subjects, 130 stories and ms, 
! The Best Food | | about 100 illustrations, and 440 pages. P Send 
| us a postal asking for a descriptive circular of 


Te ren ee ee ene is that which best nourishes brain, nerves and the book, mentioning that you saw this adver- 
ire of their horses or of them "i muscles. Quaker Oats does it. | tisement in Harper's Bazar, and we will mail 


reviv al of driving four-in-hands | you a copy of our 


time d ‘ s here, we believe, from Catalogue of Kinde rten Material, 
club s formed in New York | r Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 80 pages. are charge. 
of 1 i don Four-in-hand | ; 


> — : : — 4 , 
ve Conching Club. ‘The FSS SSS} MILTON BRADLEY CO., nets 
) 1856. ma pe regi ded as ’ 
D.C. club, which “< BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
} ously, in the forty ¢ ; “ ” 
‘ ‘or a mere pleasure j J Tt. . \ LA. MARQUISE ’ 
t > =e enjoyable q P } +! F f DESIGN PATENTED 


l-appoint d 


n the toy 
an ealiber is naies seca | SILVERSMITHS. GRATEPUL—COMPORTING. 


d, and that the country is not too { 37 UNION SQUARE 
1 have a wider view of the P3 { & 
1 any pedestrian or equestrian hc 13 MAIDEN LANE 
worens 


1 have a longer view of it Ano NEw YorK LAMARQUISE” 
d permits, even if the train Orrices ESPECIALLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


littie quickness to quote Drilby TAUNTON, MASS ee See 


y ul pass over Dreezy uplands, 
. . 34 wasn NOTON ST REPINEO TASTE. 
shad woods, and quiet vales, with THE OF wamenTac’ 
OM AOE Pra 
m the hill-tops of far-away towns . (4 OLMONS ON THE REVERSE 
.. 7 orrice J. OE OF THE OWF ERENT MECES 
eams, and all this with the divine | 925 CHESTWUT t}, (4 OF Tee PATTOCAN SHOW & 


g past you to the music of the | ST Y 
uNp ay «rade Wark Sa . ° 
, ChavescsTHeuun, 
B) So FonotT-we-nwor, Ere, Erc., 
IR } A COMPLETE VARIETY OF Fancy mrECES 
MADE Om Tome PATTERN, MUMBERING OVER 
Brerling O85 a OnE MUNOMED, AMD EMBRACING THE LATEST 
EAS HL VER SERVICE / great. 
bo 2am pos a OUR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS plasters. 


Rusifoam | wiich one aes | re 
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is absolutely per- 
fect It is delic- 
ious in use. It 
gives strenzth to 
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, Stops decay, and destroys | viotinBows, Ctart Flutes 
eme  sensitiveness that Zisen Suess, Clarinet melee Piece Music, 
; ' lolin Repairin 
suffering Rubifoam is your Guitar Music, usic, Harmonies, 
It'sa perfect liquid dentifrice, - STORY, 36 and 38 Central 6t., Boston, Mass. 


ws can, A ea DE AFSEEA aloe noe CURED 
Sample vial free. Addre 
& Cc as ’ - vices combined.’ EAR" Help ary = vine aoe y) ABST- 


doeyes. F. Misces, & B'dway, N.Y. Boox of 
anan “ Been sick ?”’ 


“ Nearly died.” 


—- — 


** Can't get strong.”’ 


LITHIA WATER | eeo 


Spring No. 2—IN RHEUMATIC GOUT, PARALYSIS, &c. 


Case of Dr. J. A. Hanby, of Patrick C. H., Va., stated by himself. 

‘For four years I was afflicted with Rheumatic Gout to an extent which inca- 
pacitated me entirely from the discharge of the duties of my profession, and was finally 
reduced to such a condition as to subject me for the most part in confinement to my 
bed. By the advice ‘Bo one of my 'O LI attendants, and emphatically as a dernier 


ressort, | determined WATER mann’ No. 2, I am 
to make use of the BUFFALO LITH IA WATER frank t say, without 
faith in its virtues, having but little confidence mineral Waters. The use, however, 


of a few cases of the water was attended by beneficial results so remarkable that I was 
soon able to be out of bed and upon my feet, and my improvement has continued until 
I am now actively engaged in the practice of my hag mers oe meeting, without —_ 
unusual inconvenience, all the oxposure and hardship incident to the life of a phys incontro- 
cian in a mountain country. J cannot, in candor, do otherwise than ascribe my recovery ly, n 99 
solely to this water, the value of whieh I regard as beyond estimation.’ bat > 5 at you want. 


iii ” 

Dr. James Beale, Richmond, Va., Member of the Medical Society of Va. “At on druggists? 

“In my own fam- pe ae Ra No. 2, bas exer- Yes. 
ily the use of the FFALO THIA cised the most benefi- { . Write for five pretty li 
cial influence. Mrs. Beale commenced use of this water a, a confinement of eigh- he Pobliezdos. 
teen months to her room from attacks o ee -- on . f MIL Wi 

aralysian of the lower extremities and of her right han uatterly, this condition o' “ ? ” 
fhings wak succeeded by drepsteal effusion in both limbs, rendering locomotion «PABST MILWAUKEE,” Ws, 
impracticable without assistance. Since using the water, which she has done for several 
months at héme, the Drepsical Ejffusion bad disappeared. She 
and writes legibly, previously having been co d to employ an amanuensis. 
witnessed othe r remarkabie results from the action of this water in Gouty affections, 
and in this malady I regard « aa invaluable.’ 
rhis water is for sale by druggists generally, or In cases of one dozen half-galion hotties 
$5.00 Lo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pam phiets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





i wi the best. See ad- HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
Burrowes Wire Screens and ators next issue T & LANMAN’S PLORIDA WATER. 
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